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|PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
His ideas are not necessarily those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased” compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


ray ryye Y? 
Twenty Times Given 

a WEEK at this time the circle of ArT DicesT readers is 
widened by the generosity of subscribers who find the 
Christmas season an ideal time to initiate their friends into 
that most fascinating of all cultural interests—fine art, its 
personalities and its thrilling paradoxes and mysteries. This 
year, probably because so many people sense in art one of 
the few stable factors in a chaotic and fluxing world, the 
circle has been widened to a greater extent than ever before. 
Perhaps you, also, have a friend with whom you want to 
share your art interest, someone who has expressed a desire 
to join you but has never taken the time. If so, giving a year’s 
subscription to THE Art Dicest can solve your gift problem. 
Except for the fact you now receive your Dicest bound with 
only one metal staple, no perplexing question of priorities 
is involved. A gift of the Dicest has the additional virtue 
of reminding the receiver of your friendship twenty umes 
between now and next Yuletide (may it be one of Victory). 
To those who have already given the Dicest for Christmas, 
I want to express my appreciation of their friendship and 
confidence. I and my fellow workers will try hard to make 

you proud of your gift. 


Collecting to Give 


r THESE DAYS of uncertainty and confused values, it is en- 

couraging to learn of the Arizona Plan, founded on the 
belief that it is better to give than to receive—that “collect- 
ing to give” finds its own reward in the knowledge that one 
has rendered valuable service to culture at a time when 
many regard art as “expendable.” On page 11 of this issue 
is a detailed story of the generous gift made to the University 
of Arizona; here we wish to comment on some of the signi- 
ficant factors that may convince others to go and do likewise. 

Briefly the idea behind the Arizona Plan is this. As a 
nation, we can be proud that our aims in the titanic struggle 
are unselfish. As individuals, however, many of us appear 
to be living by a different philosophy, Demanding instead 
of volunteering; hoarding instead of distributing; collecting 
for our own personal pleasure only. Why not, asks the anony- 
mous donor who is building an art collection for the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, “form a collection for the public benefit, 
for the good of all?” Practicing what he preaches, our un- 
named donor plans to buy twelve to fifteen paintings for 
Arizona each year for a period of four years. 

The features of the Arizona Plan are these. First, that only 
works by living artists be purchased. Second, that the collec- 
tion be established in some part of the country that hereto- 
fore has lacked the opportunity to see fine art. Third, that 
this plan can be carried out by any person of means who 
combines a heavy income tax with a sincere love for art and 
a favorite institution of learning. 

With salary limitations and steeply increased income taxes, 
it is likely that collecting for one’s self will become more 
difficult. The tax-law makers purposely have retained the 
altruistic feature of Deductability of Bequests and Charity 
Donations from the new income taxes. More than ever the 
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man of means is encouraged to be unselfish, to share his ad- 
vantages with others. This is not tax evasion; it is a continu- 
ation of the old American custom of redistribution of wealth 
through private philanthropy. 

Comments the Arizona donor: “I wish that all men with 
love of art in their souls would take these words to heart. 
Help build collections in every corner of our land. Yes, for 
the benefit of others, and thus help build our native cultural 
renaissance.” 

The day when other art patrons make it possible for other 
colleges and universities to adopt a program similar to the 
Arizona Plan will be a happy one for American art. 


W.P.A. Honorably Discharged 
= WEEK President Roosevelt gave the W.P.A. (Work 


Projects Administration) its “honorable discharge,” a 
move made necessary in the face of rising war employment. 
At a time when the shortage of manpower on the home front 
is becoming increasingly acute, it became obvious that the 
theory of “made” work was no longer tenable, and the Pres- 
ident very sensibly put an end to a social experiment that 
proved—despite terrific criticisms—that it is better for a 
nation to preserve its citizens’ self respect and individual 
skill, than hand out a dole. Seldom is a man a pauper through 
his own volition. 
of the W.P.A. more bitter than 
with the Federal Art Project. Unfortunately, such criticism 
was deserved in many cases—primarily became many of 
the local administrators were dilettantes and amateurs who 
couldn't forget international politics and personal ambition 
long enough to grasp the vast significance of this progressive 
and humane project. However, mistakes are to be expected 
with any new undertaking. 

The nation’s art estate was enriched with a valuable stock 
of artistic commodities, including murals, easel paintings, 
statues, silk screen prints and, in particular, the Index of 
American Design. But, more important than all these ma- 
terial assets, is the less concrete value of the hundreds of 
young, struggling artists who were enabled to continue with 
their careers. As the years pass, more and more artists once 
helped by the Project will climb to the top. 

No artist need ever be ashamed to have W.P.A. put after 
his name, 

When happier times return, and Germany and Japan are 
crushed permanently beneath the militant heel of the de- 
mocracies, it is to be hoped that the U. S. Government will 
take enough interest in the artists to revive the Federal Art 
Project. Amid the political and social changes that will at- 
tend the Peace, artists will be again the Forgotten Men. 


Nowhere was criticism 


Contemporaries at the Met 


_ Artists for Victory exhibition at the Metropolitan is 

by all odds the most significant contemporary Ameri- 
can art event of the year. Though not an unqualified suc- 
cess—some of the prizes are decidedly light-weight consid- 
ering the amount of money involved—the exhibits do make 
an excellent showing, one so meaty that it demands several 
visits. Artists and jurors alike appear to have worked to 
prove conclusively that American art is too vital to be killed 
by war or anything else. As Frank Caspers says elsewhere 
in this issue, the exhibition is a good cross-section of Ameri- 
can art today, showing both its strengths and weaknesses. 

If only a few of the exhibits pertain to war, the reason 
is probably that America has been formally at war only one 
year, and you do not place a rush order for one gross of war 
subjects like you would Hollywood sets. Also, several of the 
artists sent in earlier work with the idea of making the best 
showing possible; after all, $52,000 is $52,000. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 





Bohrod Defends Grant Wood 

Sir: I am troubled by what you call the 
Grant Wood Controversy. If it’s now a 
matter of nationalism versus internation- 
alism in art, all right. If Mrs. Weisenborn 
wants us to paint abstractions speaking 
the international language but saying 
nothing, all right: that’s what Mrs. Wei- 
senborn wants. But living with, and work- 
ing with, and knowing our allies notwith- 
standing, must Hawthorne be Tolstoi, or 
Longfellow be Pushkin, or Moss Hart be 
Chekhov? And must Grant Wood have 
been Picasso or somebody other than he 
was for the sake of present-day interna- 
tional amity? 

For that matter, how do the diverse na- 
tions get to know and understand each 
other? Tolstoi taught us what Russia was. 
Zola and Proust gave us a ¥ripping pic- 
ture of certain strata of French society. 
Rowlandson and Hogarth and Fielding 
showed us the England they knew. These 
men were great. They have lasted. And 
the chief article of their aesthetic equip- 
ment was a keen knowledge of their na- 


- tion and their people. They understood 


what they painted or wrote about. 

If Grant Wood was not a truly Ameri- 
can painter, I don’t know who is or ever 
was. Was Grant Wood a great designer, 
a good colorist, a wise satirist? I don’t 
know. Was Grant Wood just a popular 
artist; was he too much the showman? I 
don’t know. I think not. What’s the differ- 
ence? Was Grant Wood too objective, too 
mannered, too dispassionate? Perhaps. Yet 
I am inclined to believe he was a far bet- 
ter painter than most of us artists and 
knowledgeable laymen now thin him to be. 

What I don’t get is the spectacle of a 
set of Chicago critics doing a distasteful 
danse macabre over the still warm grave 
of the creator of “American Gothic” and 
“Dinner for Threshers.” These pictures and 
some others are splendid. The man who 
fashioned them must have had something 
on the ball. If I’m wrong, I'll take it all 
back—but not just now. I’m willing to 
wait. I can’t understand the gleeful haste 
and finality of these critics. 

—AARON BOHROD, 
Southern Illinois Normal University. 


“Let Grant Wood Alone” 


Sir: Common hoss sense should dictate 
the proposition that art values eventually 
become stabilized. I don’t see any necessity 
for self-imposed authorities to proclaim 
what is good and what isn’t, and to hurry 
the eventual position of any artist at all 
—good, bad or indifferent—in the roster 
of art. I would resent any one telling me 
what brand of tobacco to smoke and what 
beer to drink. I resent as much any loud- 
mouthed commentator on art telling me 
what I should admire and what to abhor. 

It is to the Chicago chirper’s credit that 
he admits a mistake. What other mistakes 
has he made, and what value has his opin- 
ions now? Damned little, if you ask me. 
I’ve never gone into raptures over Grant 
Wood, and I did not holler my opinion 
to the world either, but I believe he was 
a sincere painter If his work created a 
response in the hearts of a great many 
Americans he served a good purpose in 
exciting interest in painting where none 
had existed before. 

Let Grant Wood alone. As long as he 
hits the bell with certain people he is all 
right for those people. For myself I never 
liked Wood better than right now, that 
*the pack is clawing at him. 

—J. J. LANKES, Hilton Village, Va. 
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Indian Summer: HENRY Krets. Third Prize, $2,500 


Artists for Victory Score Victory in Metropolitan Exhibition 


ON DECEMBER 7, anniversary of the 
Pearl Harbor infamy, traditions that 


- wall-in the activities of the Metropoli- 


tan Museum creaked and gave way. 
Contemporary artists, long only an in- 
cidental side-dish on the Metropolitan’s 
agenda, elbowed the old masters out of 
their time-honored galleries and set 
themselves up as the feature attraction. 
By way of preparation, the nation’s 
artists flooded the Metropolitan with 
more than 14,000 paintings, sculptures, 
prints. From these a hard working jury 
(named elsewhere in this issue), select- 
ed 532 oils and watercolors, 305 pieces 
of sculpture and 581 prints to comprise 
the Artists for Victory’s first big Ameri- 
can show. The exhibition, on view 
through Feb. 22, is one, quantitatively 
at least, to call out the “terrifics,’’ “co- 
lossals” and other superlatives that do 
trojan service in any press agent’s daily 
Stint. Qualitatively, the show calls for 
less exuberant description. “Competent,” 
“up and down,” “energetic,” might fit. 
Taken as a whole, the exhibition, be- 
ing a fair cross-section of America’s art 
production is imbued with all the 
strengths and weaknesses of that pro- 
duction. It is alive with the dynamism 
that makes America an alive nation. 
It encompasses segments that are earth- 
ily American and others that are just 
as completely Continental. There are 
talents of great individuality, and others 
who, stylistically, feed off their neigh- 
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bors. There are academicians, non-ob- 
jectivists, American Sceners. The old 
guard is there, but so too are the young- 
er men who are struggling for recogni- 
tion. Noticeably absent are certain im- 


Lillian Leitzel: CHAIM GROSS 
Second Purchase Prize, $3,000 





portant painters who refuse to partici- 
pate in juried exhibitions. 

Regardless of its manifest shortcom- 
ings, the exhibition must be chalked up 
as a success. Its general level, despite 
the mediocrities, is surprisingly high. 
But perhaps more important, it is a po- 
tent factor in bringing art back into the 
public consciousness. Art, in times of 
extreme stress, tends to fade out of 
focus. To survive robustly, it needs the 
super-charging effect of an occasional 
big-time affair like the current Met 
show. Through it, art is again in the 
national news. 

The Prize-W inners 

A river of faces swirled through the 
Metropolitan’s galleries on opening day. 
Many were creased with unsuccessfully 
suppressed smiles of expansive satisfac- 
tion. Others bore the marks of resigna- 
tion. A few were twisted in wry smiles 
tinged with bitterness. Casual question- 
ing of any of the last-named group 
never failed to set off vituperative at- 
tacks on the integrity, intelligence or 
sanity of prize juries. 

A random sampling of opinion re- 
vealed a definite pattern of appraisal: 
the show was much better than the 
prizes. 

Biggest money winner was Spanish- 
born Jose de Creeft, whose Maternity 
(reproduced on the cover of this issue), 
took the $5,000 sculpture prize. Judged 
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Wisconsin Landscape: JOHN STEUART CurRyY. First Painting Purchase Prize, $3,500 


the “best painting in the exhibition,” 
was Ivan Le Lorraine Albright’s often 
exhibited, super-realistic, miraculously 
meticulous That Which I Should Have 
Done, I Did Not Do. Albright, valuing 
his canvas at more than the top pur- 
chase prize, elected to take a medal 
and the honor and to keep his painting. 
The first purchase prize in painting 
($3,500) went then to John Steuart Cur- 
ry’s large, healthy, expansive Wisconsin 
Landscape. 

Second prizes in painting, each worth 
a tidy $3,000, were voted to Peter 
Blume’s controversial Carnegie Inter- 
national prize-winner South of Scran- 
ton, and to Jack Levine's beautifully 
painted String Quartette, certainly one 
of the artist’s best canvases and one 
that stands out for its aural tautness. 

Third painting prizes, $2,500 each, 


String Quartette: JACK LEVINE. Awarded 
Second Painting Purchase Prize, $3,000 


were taken by Louis Bouche’s colorful 
Ten Cents a Ride and by Lyonel Feinin- 
ger’s prismatic, cleanly orchestrated The 
Church. Next came John Atherton’s ac- 
complished The Black Horse—Imagina- 
tive Landscape and Marsden Hartley’s 
tightly designed Lobster Fishermen, 
each of which took a $2,000 fourth prize. 

The three fifth prizes of $1,000 each 
went to Aaron Bohrod’s creamily tex- 
tured Reflections on a Shop Window, 
Raymond Breinin’s haunting The Night 
and Charles Howard's trim, faintly Miro- 
esque Prescience. 

The purchase jury awarded seven $500 
prizes to Howard N. Cook’s watercolor 
Chama River, New Mexico; Philip Ever- 
good’s excellent Kalamazoo in Winter; 
Frank Kleinholz’ solid Back Street; 
Lawrence Jacob’s patterned watercolor, 
Pool Parlor; Kurt Roesch’s abstract 


Midtown Manhattan; Spencer Niles’ dis- 
ciplined Waterfront Mill, and Mark To- 
bey’s spirited watercolor Broadway. 

Second medal in painting went to 
the simple, dramatic, detailed Grey and 
Gold of John Rogers Cox, director of 
the Swope Gallery in Terre Haute, Ind. 
(See page 8.) 

Following at the heels of De Creeft 
in the sculpture section were Chaim 
Gross and Hugo Robus, who took $3,000 
second prizes with, respectively, Lillian 
Leitzel, a rhythmic, spirited wood carv- 
ing, and Woman Combing Her Hair, a 
contorted, technically expert piece. The 
two $2,500 third prizes went to Gladys 
Edgerly Bates’ full-bodied Morning and 
to Henry Kreis’ Indian Summer. 

The fourth sculpture prizes ($2,000 
each) went to Alexander Calder’s wiry, 
graceful Mobile and Frances Kent La- 


Ten Cents a Ride: Louis BOUCHE 
Third Painting Purchase Prize, $2,500 
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The Church: LYONEL FEININGER 
Third Purchase Prize, $2,500 


mont’s machined Gallic Cock. The three 
$1,000 fifth prizes were captured by 
Ahron Ben-Shmuel’s Job, Herbert Fer- 
ber’s To Fight Again and Grace H. Turn- 
bull’s Python of India. The four $500 
sixth prizes went to Richmond Barthe’s 
lithe Boxer, to Eugenie Gershoy’s light- 
hearted Equestrienne, to W. W. Swal- 
low’s stylized As the Earth Sings and 
to Carl Walters’ Cat in Tall Grass. 

The seven-man jury that takes the 
bow (or ducks the ripe fruit) for the 
above division of the Met’s $52,000 pur- 
chase prize purse was composed of mu- 
seum directors and executives, including 
Harry B. Wehle, the Met’s curator of 
paintings and A. Hyatt Mayor, assistant 
curator of prints at the same museum. 
Fellow jurors were Alfred H. Barr, Jr., 
director of the Modern Museum; Mrs. 
Juliana Force, director of the Whitney 
Museum; Henri G. Marceau, assistant 
director of the Philadelphia Museum; 
Daniel Catton Rich, director of the Art 
Institute of Chicago, and Charles H. 
Sawyer, of the Worcester Museum. 


The Critics 


Although the huge exhibition was 
looked forward to with great critical 
excitement, the show seems to have 
overwhelmed most of the city’s review- 
ers. With few exceptions their cover- 
age was barren of appraisal or evalua- 
tion and was equally devoid of aesthetic 
probing and analysis. Most of them 
tip-toed quietly around the prizes. 

Henry McBride of the Sun took a 
Stand. Addressing himself to the sur- 
vivors of 50 years hence, McBride pre- 
dicted that they will see “precious few 
of these 1,500 works still in the museum. 
There is something of a chance for Way- 
man Adam’s vigorous portrait of Gregor 
Piatigorsky which looks less startled 
than most of the other contributions to 
find itself where it is and if Franklin 
Watkin’s Adam and Eve gets discarded 
perhaps the mural for which it seems 
to be a study will be preserved. It has 
Suggestions of style, at any rate and 
leans toward largeness of manner. There 
is a print by James McBey, which of 
course will be kept and perhaps you 
might see the poetic Hast Wind by Wil- 
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liam Thon, and the two carefully done 
pictures by Isabel Bishop. But further 
than that, I really shouldn’t care to 
prophesy. All of the prize-winners will 
have to go.” 


Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune 
gave the show careful study. “It is 
through their energy that the Artists 
for Victory strike their keynote,” he 
wrote. “Their demonstration is nothing 
if not one of vitality. The point of view 
generally to be recognized is a point of 
view free from dry conviction.” The 
bulwark of the sculpture section for 
Cortissoz comprised the traditionalists. 
“They counteract the pressure of the 
movement toward stylization, toward 
summary or downright incompetent 
workmanship, toward abstractionism.” 


Emily Genauer of the World-Tele- 
gram thought the painting jury did a 
splendid job and that “most of the art- 
ists are represented by works which are 
tops for them.” The sculpture section, 
with the exception of certain enthusias- 
tically endorsed exhibits, pained her. 
She charged the sculpture jury with be- 
ing too charitable. “Whatever their rea- 
sons and whoever among them was re- 
sponsible, they have let down the bars 
for literally hundreds of figures, large 
and small, that at their worst are down- 
right bad, and reach up from there un- 
til they touch the comparative heights 
of the merely dull.” 


Edward Alden Jewell of the Times 
described the show as “colossal,” and 
added that “one came away with the 
impression that the gigantic cross-sec- 
tion of contemporary American art, 
whatever the sins of commission and 
omission with which it may be charged, 
will be seen to justify the Brobdingna- 
gian proportions.” 

Turning to the print section, Royal 
Cortissoz found it “very good.” “I wish,” 
he added, “‘there were not so widespread 
a dependence upon tonality and more 
adventuring in the language of pure 


AT RIGHT—That Which I Should 
Have Done I Did Not Do: IvAN LE 
LORRAINE ALBRIGHT. Awarded First 
Medal as Best Painting in Show 
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Lobster Fistermen: MARSDEN HARTLEY 
Fourth Painting Purchase Prize, $2,000 


line, of that draughtsmanship which is 
of the very essence of perfect print- 
making. But where there is so much 
that is good it is foolish to cavil.” 

For a review of the print section, turn 
to Carl Zigrosser on page 24. 
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Theodore Duret: VuILLARD (1912) 
Lent by Chester Dale 


Renoir in His Studio: ALBERT ANDRE (1916) 






Lent by Durand-Ruel 


Twentieth Century Portraits Form “Hit” Show at Modern Museum 


IF NOTHING else, the gigantic exhibi- 
tion of Twentieth Century Bortraits 
that opened so modestly at the Museum 
of Modern Art, certainly breaks down 
popular conception of portrait painting. 
Definitely a show for painters and col- 
lectors, it also dramatizes for the lay 
public what can be done aesthetically 
and informally in this greatly misun- 
derstood field. Artists have painted can- 
did images of their fellow artists or 
have composed what they like from the 
physiognomies of people willing to sit 
for them. Conspicuously scarce is “offi- 
cial” portraiture. It is a lively and in- 
structive show, a little too large per- 
haps, but given an unusual slant by 
trick installation of painting, sculpture 
and photographs combined to give dif- 
ferent interpretations of one particular 
subject. 

Surprises and not a small number of 
excellent things are to be found in this 
oddly assorted show, which starts off 
with Diego Rivera’s powerful study of 
Guadalupe Marin and continues through 
a virtuoso group of Sargents and Bol- 
dinis, down to a swirling Matisse and a 
double-faced Picasso. Those who believe 
that portraits should stop with con- 
Servative likeness will be surprised to 
see Max Ernst in a fur rug, Chagall 
Sitting on his wife’s shoulders and one 
of Ivan Le Lorraine Albright’s leather- 
Mmeated creatures called And God Cre- 
ated Man in His Own Image. 

The French section, satisfactorily 
filled with splendid examples, makes a 
better impression than the American 
division, which shows a too evident 
tendency towards flat surface painting 





in contrast to the weightier and more 
original work of the famous French- 
men. With the exception of a few strik- 
ing exceptions, native artists do not 
stand up in the show, usually because 
of weakness of pigment and less force 
of feeling. Likewise, the Mexican works 
are hurt by a characteristic insistence 
upon the flatly decorative. 

It might be said that Vuillard steals 
the show, particularly with such highly 
stimulating exhibits as the interior with 
Theodore Duret and Ker-Xavier Rous- 
sel and His Daughter. The familiar 
Renoirs are an important contribution, 
as is the varied selection of Picassos, 
notably the surprising 1903 portrait of 
Mme. Soler, classically conceived and 
flooded with a blue-green light. Another 
point of interest is Albert Andre’s study 
of the aging Renoir in a wheel chair 
painting an auburn-tressed nude. 

Other noteworthy items are the Mo- 
digliani portrait of sculptor Lipchitz 
and his wife; a Rousseau portrait of 
art dealer Joseph Brummer; two Otto 
Dix portraits painted under the influ- 
ence of the Italian masters; The Ber- 
nese Hat by Balthus; Marsden Hartley’s 
conception of Albert P. Ryder; the 
whimsical study of daughter March by 
Milton Avery; Jean Liberte’s Artist’s 
Wife; the large figure painting of Mar- 
guerite Zorach by George Biddle; Erich 
Cohn by George Grosz; The Chess Game 
by Henry Varnum Poor; the informal 
study of lawyer Thomas Raeburn White 
reading his morning paper by Franklin 
Watkins and Eugene Berman’s exotic 
conception of actress Ona Munson. 

Highlighting the sculpture section are 


Artists for Victory Victors 

OPPOSITE PAGE, Top Row: Morning by Gladys Edgerly Bates (3rd purchase 
prize, $2,500); Reflections on a Shop Window by Aaron Bohrod (5th prize, $1,000); 
Seconp Row: The Black Horse—Imaginative Landscape by John Atherton (4th 
prize, $2,000); The Night by Raymond Breinin (5th prize, $1,000). THirp Row: 
Woman Combing Her Hair by Hugo Robus (2nd prize, $3,000); To Fight Again 
by Herbert Ferber (5th prize, $1,000). Borrom Row: Grey and Gold by John Rogers 
Cox (2nd Medal); Prescience by Charles Howard (5th purchase prize, $1,000). 
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the Kaethe Kollwitz self-portrait in 
bronze, the sensitive head of fellow- 
sculptor Noguchi by Alfeo Faggi, Ep- 
stein’s head of Einstein, the artist Rubin 
by Chana Orloff, Edgar Kaufmann by 
Richmond Barthe, a classic marble bust 
of George K. Morris by Gaston Lachaise, 
Noguchi’s fine edged portrait of George 
Gershwin, Despiau’s head of Antoinette 
Schulte, the plaster bust of Andre Gide 
by Zadkine. 

Marsden Hartley takes up a whole 
corner by himself with three interpre- 
tations of the artist by Lipchitz,, best 
of these being the spontaneous one of 
Hartley asleep. 

It can be said confidently that the 
Museum’s survey of portraiture of our 
hectic century is one of the most import- 
ant aesthetic events of the same century. 


The Juries 

The jury responsible for the paint- 
ing section of the Artists for Victory 
show comprised Wayman Adams, Gif- 
ford Beal, Aaron Bohrod, Charles 
Burchfield, Randall Davey, Leon 
Kroll, Paul Sample, Millard Sheets, 
Eugene Speicher and Franklin Wat- | 
kins. 

Sculpture jurors: Alexander Arch- | 
ipenko, Cornelia Chapin, Walker Han- 
cock, Donal Hord, Paul Manship, Carl 
Milles and Albin Polasek. 

Graphic arts jurors: Grace Arnold 
Albee, John Taylor Arms, Kerr Eby, 
Paul Landacre, Armin Landeck, Rob- 
ert Riggs and Stow Wengenroth. 

Alternate jurors: Gladys Rock- 
more Davis, Alexander James, John 
C. Johansen, Henry Schnakenberg, 
Gaetano Cecere, Lee Lawrie, Edward 
McCartan, Louis Slobodkin, Adolf 
Dehn, J. J. Lankes, Charles Locke, 
Ernest D. Roth. 

Hobart Nichols, president of the 
sponsoring organization, served as 
chairman of the exhibition committee 
and as ex officio member of all juries. 
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“Blue Devils” Marching on Fifth Avenue: GEorGE LUKS 
Lent by Phillips Memorial Gallery 


How U.S. Artists Interpreted World War | 


THis is a solemn war. Contrasted with 
the flag waving and parading of the 
other world upheaval, this war is a dead- 
ly serious struggle with lights lowered 
and no banners flying. This difference is 
being dramatized by the exhibition of 
paintings of 1915 to 1920 at the Krau- 
shaar Galleries of New York (until Jan. 
9). On view are examples of how the 
artist interpreted the fanfare—not the 
grimness—of the last war. 

A few of the current exhibits, like the 
famous Blue Devils by George Luks 
(Collection of Phillips Memorial Gal- 
lery) and the Reception to the French 
Commissioners by Guy Péne du Bois, 
played a part in the exhibition of war 
paintings held at the Kraushaar Galler- 
ies in 1918. 

Interesting, too, are the comments 
made about the 1918 show at Krau- 
shaar’s. “It cannot be expected,” pointed 
out the old New York Globe, “that in a 
year’s time paintings of wide import 
should develop in a country where mili- 
tary painting has received practically 
no encouragement from either govern- 
ment or people, and where none of the 
actual fighting is being done.” 

As in the present show, the scene of 
marching men, Blue Devils by Luks, 
captured attention in 1918. “Here is the 


Wonderful, Wonderful! 
The Artists for Victory prizes moved | 


Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Trib- | 
une—but in the wrong way. “All that 
it is possible to do,” he wrote, “‘is 
to borrow from As You Like It the 
amazed words of Celia: ‘O wonder- | 


ful, wonderful, and most wonderful 
woncerful! and yet again wonderful, | 
and after that out of all whooping!’” | 
The irony of his statement is al- 
ready on its way to a defense plant | 
smelter. 





stimulus of contemporary truth,” wrote 
the critic of the New York Times. “It is 
impossible not to believe that many gen- 
erations to come will get from such a 
picture something of the thrill commu- 
nicated by the actual scene.” 

And Henry McBride of the Sun 24 
years ago: “The electric feeling that 
seems to float from the crowd and 
through the crowd on especially sympa- 
thetic occasions seems to have got the 
artist this time, and the Blue Devils 
march across his canvas as though to 
the strains of the Marseillaise. It is the 
most admirable thing he has shown this 
year. As it always strikes twelve or 
nothing with Luks, it is perhaps unnec- 
essary to say that the color throughout 
the picture is as good as the dramatics.” 

In the present show Gifford Beal ex- 
hibits a flamboyant scene of gay cele- 
bration, dashing in color and moving 
with life, called Parade—Fifth Avenue 
1918. Louis Bouche has a quaint Seaman 
Mardus, which shows the great strides 
taken by this artist during the years. 
Other artists are William Glackens, 
Henry Schnakenberg (Ruined French 
Town), John Sloan and Mahonri Young. 

The contrast between the two wars is 
noted by Guy Péne du Bois, writing in 
the catalogue: “The pomp of the last 
war has been left out of this one. This 
one is as mournful in aspect as the 
gloom of its dimmed-out nights. Unpan- 
oplied, this one reaches further and 
laughs less. The 20 pictures gathered 
here and done in the period of the last 
war accent gaiety over any other ele- 
ment—the celebrating spirit. . . . It is 
rather comforting to be back with these 
pictures of the last war by men who 
eould look around them quite simply 
and make records of their preferences 
without thought of the sociological. or 
political impact. Certainly the last war 
did not touch us very deeply at the time. 
It has left its mark since.” 


“It Looks Like Me” 


THE HUMAN SIDE of portraiture greets 
the visitor at the 460 Park Avenue Gal- 
leries, where a group of commissioned 
and approved likenesses have been as- 
sembled to prove that some sitters are 
honest enough to admit “It Looks Like 
Me.” Under this frank title 460’s De- 
cember show of informal studies illus- 
trates how portrait and figure can be 
combined to produce a work of art. 

People here are not just painted; they 
are depicted in unassuming and natural 
poses, demonstrating that the starch can 
be taken out of portrait painting. Some 


What Is a Good Portrait? 

A good portrait is a good figure 
painting which is an honest likeness 
of the sitter. 

If a good figure painting does not 
look like the sitter it is not a portrait. 

If a painting does look like the sit- 

| ter, but is not a good figure painting 
| it is a portrait, but it is not a good 
portrait.—JEANNE DUPLAIX 





even verge on candor of the highest 
degree, like the unflattering but evi- 
dently characteristic head of Mrs. Dan- 
iel Longwell, who confesses that she 
tests her friends’ intelligence by their 
approval or disapproval of Byron Thom- 
as’ unsparing likeness of her, which she 
openly admits “Looks Like Me.” 

Jere Wickwire is exhibiting a color- 
ful pastel-toned painting of Mrs. James 
St. L. O’Toole, a familiar figure in art 
circles, while John Koch is represented 
by two of his distinctive studies of chil- 
dren, the daughters of Mortimer Fuller 
and the keen head of Eugene Grace. 
Geology professor Esper Larson by Ir- 
win Hoffman is as ruggedly painted as 
the rock surrounding him. 

More elegant are the Ben Baz por- 
traits of fashionable ladies and the hard- 
surface painting by Marcia Silvette. 
Among the other exhibits are Guy Pene 
du Bois’ full-length portrait of Patricia 
Pike, Charles Baskerville’s likeness of 
Mrs. Phillip Bundy, an impromptu 
sketch of Dikran Kelekian in a bath 
robe by Arbit Blatas, the pert Jerry 
Reavely by Amy Jones and Tony Pom- 
eroy by Greta Matson, who is develop- 
ing her talents in the right direction. 


Mrs. Daniel Longwell: Byron THOMAS 
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The Arizona Plan 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA is the ben- 
eficiary of the rare public spirit of an 
un-named art lover, who feels that now 
is the time to do something concrete for 
art in America. His plan is to purchase, 
and then give to the University’s De- 
partment of Fine Art, a group of con- 
temporary American paintings each year 
for four years, thus forming a vital col- 
lection for a region that has before had 
little opportunity to view original exam- 
ples of the nation’s living artists. 

The collection, which will eventually 
total 60 paintings, is being built with 
the advisory assistance of Donald Pren- 
dergast, assistant professor of fine arts 
at the University of Arizona, and Bruce 
Mitchell, prominent American artist. 

The initial purchases, numbering 
twelve, have been announced in an at- 
tractive little booklet which gives con- 
structive information and critical eval- 
uation for the visitor to this new gallery 
in beautiful Tucson. It is the aim of the 
committee to acquire only works it be- 
lieves have lasting value, no matter the 
style of aesthetic expression. Conse- 
quently, there is wide diversity among 
the paintings now on exhibition; some 
are of academic character; others re- 
veal a more revolutionary tendency. Nei- 
ther is it the purpose of the committee 
to limit its choice to well known names. 
Rather it intends to be alert for unusual 
talent not yet recognized. 

The first twelve purchases, which 
demonstrate good judgment as well as 
catholic taste, are: 

Herbert Barnett, Country Fair (oil, 
1938); Charles Burchfield, The Quiet 
Pond (watercolor, 1934); Kenneth Ev- 
ett, Rodeo (varnished gouache, 1941); 
Donald Forbes, Landscape With Bird’s 
Nest (oil, 1941); Edward Hopper, The 
City (oil, 1927); Joe Jones, Harvest (oil, 
1942); James Lechay, Hudson River (oil, 
1940); Julian Levi, Tarring Nets (oil, 
1940); Reginald Marsh, Street Scene 
(watercolor, 1939); Bruce Mitchell, 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. (watercolor, 1936); 
Leslie Powell, The Mill Wheel (oil, 
1942); and Reginald Wilson, The Pet 
Rooster (oil, 1941). 

Purchases for 1943 will comprise 
works by Arnold Blanch, Lucille Blanch, 
Aaron Bohrod, John Steuart Curry, Stu- 
art Davis, Adolf Dehn, Joseph Delaney, 
Stuart Edie, Don Freeman, David Fred- 
enthal, Marion Greenwood, William 
Gropper, George Grosz, Joseph Hirsch, 
Samuel Koch, Doris Lee, Maurice Sie- 
van, Lawrence Beal Smith, Raphael 
Soyer and Henry Strater. 

It looks like an excellent collection 
in the making. 

Here is the way the catalogue fore- 
word explains the principle behind the 
collection: “This collection is being 
formed at a time when our nation is en- 
gaged in a great struggle for the main- 
tenance of the ideals of the Founders. 
Difficult days lie ahead. In this serious 
crisis facing ‘artistic efforts, may this 
collection contribute to the preservation 
of the cultural and creative spirit of 
our beloved country.” 

Although the founder of the Arizona 
Plan prefers to hide his identity beneath 
the robe of Anonymous Donor, Ameri- 
ca’s artists—wedged between two world 
Wars spaced by the Great Depression— 
Can extend their non-anonymous thanks 
and hope that his tribe increases. 
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ABOVE—Mauch Chunk, Pa.: Bruce MITCHELL 


ABOVE—Hudson River: JAMES LECHAY 


BELOW—-Harvest: JOE JONES 
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The Tempest: MarTy.L. Lent by City Museum of St. Louis 


Martyl, Missouri Painter, in New York Debut 


FORCEFUL AND ACCOMPLISHED is the 
young Missouri artist, Martyl, having 
her first New York show at the A. C. A. 
Gallery through Dec. 19. This 24-year- 
old girl, who studied with Hawthorne 
at the age of 13, has a solidity that indi- 
cates a matured talent. Her vigorous 
compositions are a far cry from the 
Hawthorne tradition, proving that Mar- 
tyl has done much experimenting on her 
own since those early teachings by the 
master of Cape Cod. Other training 
came at the summer school conducted 
by her mother, Aimee Schweig, and with 
Arnold Blanch and Boardman Robinson 
at Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center. 

Marty] paints the local scene and the 
underprivileged, common enough sub- 
jects, but treated by her with a true 
painter’s spirit and a frank awareness 
of the ways of people and the earth they 
tread. As well composed and thoughtful 
as the subject paintings are, the land- 
scapes appear most individual in execu- 


tion; examples: the wind-swept Tempest 
and First Snow. The relentlessness of 
nature is best exemplified in Erosion. 
Imagination has full sweep in the de- 
serted graveyard Eagles Rest, and Goat 
Hill. Outstanding among the figure sub- 
jects are the bold study of a Negro War 
Worker and the patterned arrangement 
of humans sleeping in a park, appro- 
priately labelled Midsummer’s Night. 

“Martyl is not a clever artist,’”’ ex- 
plains Arnold Blanch in the catalogue. 
“As a person she is strong and stocky. 
Her personality as well as her painting 
reveal a closeness to the earth and to 
people who are close to the earth.” Then 
adds Boardman Robinson: “We have in- 
numerable pictures of the local scene 
nowadays, much of it brilliantly done, 
but few reveal such a warm intimacy 
with the subject and such able handling 
of the medium. Martyl has great gifts 
combined with rare integrity. There’s 
no nonsense about her.” 


Art of the Fantastic at Guggenheim Gallery 


WHAT A CLEVER ARTIST can do with a 
bottle may be seen in the bizarre as- 
sortment of collages by Laurence Vail 
on view during December at the equally 
bizarre galleries of Art of This Century. 
A part of the Peggy Guggenheim collec- 
tion, these exhibits reveal Vail’s fantasy 
on an artistic “bender.” It is amazing 
to see a face from the famous trio in 
Grant Wood’s Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion peeping under a cork, a green cellu- 
loid frog creeping up the side of a Can- 
ada Dry bottle or floating bodies at the 
bottom of a gallon of Mission Bell sau- 
terne. With paint and shears and a most 
extraordinary imagination, Vail has de- 
veloped a personal language through 
these ordinary objects, creating an en- 
tirely new world out of cutouts from 
popular ads. 


Other provocative creations are found 
among the works of Joseph Cornell, 
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who assembles miniature stage settings 
out of tiny objects that dance, swing 
and murmur in a vibrating atmosphere. 
Cornell’s thimbles and spools would have 
captured the imagination of Lewis Car- 
roll had he written about a modern Al- 
ice in Wonderland. 

Also on view is a case of reproduc- 
tions, some of them hand-colored, of the 
life work of Marcel Duchamp, whose 
famous Nude Descending the Stairs cre- 
ated a 1913 furore and who abandoned 
painting in the early '20s to become a 
champion chess player. 


Drawings by Meloy 

Henry J. Meloy, instructor in painting 
and drawing at Columbia University, is 
showing a group of his accomplished 
and technically advanced drawings in 
Columbia’s University Hall Gallery. The 
exhibition continues through Jan. 16. 





Academy to Invite 


THE NECESSITY of curtailing travel and 
shipping during war time has lead the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
to change the character of its famous 
annual exhibitions. In order to hold 
shipping and jury travel to an absolute 
minimum, the 138th Annual, which will 
open in Philadelphia on Jan. 24, will be 
assembled by invitation only. 

The new policy, the Academy states, 
“does not indicate the permanent elim- 
ination of juried exhibitions. The Acad- 
emy cherishes the long succession of ex- 
hibitions, staged for so many years un- 
der the juried system. and still believes 
in that system. Post-War conditions will 
of necessity dictate future policy.” 

Chairmen of painting and sculpture 
juries have been invited to act for the 
Academy, and all prizes, none of which 
has been eliminated, will be awarded 
by professional juries. Paintings will be 
drawn half from the Philadelphia area, 
and half from the nation as a whole, 
as will also the sculpture section. 

Henry S. Drinker, Jr., is chairman of 
the Committee on Exhibition, with Jo- 
seph E. Widener, Sydney E. Martin, 
Marshall S. Morgan and William Clarke 
Mason as fellow members. 


Attention: Draftsmen 


The Third American Drawing Annu- 
al, open to all artists of the United 
States and Canada, will be held Febru- 
ary 3-28 at the Albany Institute of His- 
tory and Art. Sponsored by John Davis 
Hatch, Jr., director of the Institute, this 
important annual was organized three 
years ago to encourage the recognition 
of drawing as an art medium and to 
provide artists with a national exhibi- 
tion vehicle. 

Although publicity relating to the first 
exhibition in 1941 was comparatively lim- 
ited, more than 300 items were submit- 
ted. Public response proved the need 
for such a show and 8 per cent of the 
exhibited drawings were sold. The In- 
stitute shows drawings in any medium 
and an artist may submit from one to 
five works, of which not more than 
three will be exhibited. No prizes are 
awarded. 


Bulliet Finds Relief 


The Dutch masterpieces now at the 
Art Institute of Chicago inspired the 
same enthusiastic comment as they did 
when first seen at the Duveen Galleries 
in New York (see Oct. 15 Digest). Sin- 
gling out the Rembrandt portraits, Ver- 
meer’s A Lady Writing, and works by 
Steen, de Hooch, Maes and others, C. J. 
Bulliet, art critic of the Chicago Daily 
News, described the show as a great re- 
lief. 

“Simplicity that marks so much of 
the great work of genius in any form 
is characteristic of the exhibition,” he 
wrote. “You feel it like a psychological 
wave when you step into the first of the 
three galleries, and the sensation stays 
with you all the way. The show is 4 
welcome relief after the painful striv- 
ings of so many of our contemporary 
painters—‘a striving and a striving and 
an ending in nothing.’” 

The other Chicago critics may have 
felt similar relief, but they didn’t men- 
tion it. 


The Art Digest 
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Four Arts Active 


THE SOCIETY OF THE Four Arts is do- 
ing everything to keep its community, 
Palm Beach, Florida, an active force on 
the national cultural front. The Society 
recently closed an impressive exhibition 
of paintings loaned by local collectors, 
and on Dec. 19 is opening another loan 
show, this one devoted to European and 
American paintings (through Jan. 10). 
Six additional exhibitions are scheduled 
by the Society to be held before the end 
of the season in mid-April. 

Figuring prominently in the show op- 
ening on the 19th is a group of 20 can- 
vases loaned by the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York. Here are oils by Segon- 
zac, Derain, Matisse, Léger, Gris, Picas- 
so, Rouault, Ernst, Roy, Viaminck, Klee, 
Dix, Braque, John Kane, Edward Hop- 
per, Arthur B. Davies, Marsden Hart- 
ley, Orozco, Dickinson and Siqueiros. 

The second section of the show, loaned 
by prominent New York dealers, in- 
cludes Fletcher Martin’s new canvas, 
Killer in Costume, just acquired by the 
Society’s committeeman, Arthur Brad- 
ley Campbell. It is one of the works to 
grow out of Martin’s Mexican sojourn. 
Other Americans on view are Peter 
Hurd, with Anselmo’s House; Marsden 
Hartley, with Lighthouse; Lyonel Fein- 
inger, with Church and Max Weber, with 
Marigolds. Gauguin is represented by 
Brittany Landscape, Picasso by Téte de 
Femme, Frans Marc with Deer and 
Goats, Marie Laurencin with Self-Por- 
trait, and Picasso, with La Cruche Fleu- 
rie. 

In charge of the exhibition is a com- 
mittee headed by William L. McKim and 
comprising, in addition to Arthur Brad- 
ley Compbell, Colonel and Mrs. Leroy 
Berdeau, Mrs. Frederick Johnson and 
Mrs. William L. McKim. 


Most Popular Allied Artist 

Marion Gray Traver walked off with 
the George A. Zabriskie prize for the 
most popular picture in the Allied Art- 
ists of America exhibition at the New 
York Historical Society. Her winning 
canvas, Slowly the Shadows Lengthen, 
depicts a forest snow scene. 


Killer in Costume: FLETCHER MARTIN 
Exhibited by Society of Four Arts 
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Fiesta in Mallorca: JOAN JUNYER 


Carnegie Gifts in Memory of Patron Lehman 


Back in the lush days of the late 
1920s when the Carnegie Internationals 
attracted the best art of many coun- 
tries to Pittsburgh, one of the main at- 
tractions was the $1,500 purse offered 
annually by Albert C. Lehman. And 
since the Lehman prize also carried with 
it the agreement to buy at the artist’s 
price, it was a plum that sometimes ran 
into the thousands. Now Mr. Lehman is 
gone and war has postponed his be- 
loved exhibition, but his memory is be- 
ing kept fresh by Mrs. Lambert G. Op- 
penheim who is building a collection of 
paintings at Carnegie Institute in his 
honor. 

Latest of Mrs. Oppenheim’s gifts are 
Fiesta in Mallorca by Joan Junyer of 
Spain and Still Life With Violin by 
Georges Dufrénoy of France. Both can- 
vases were shown in the 1929 Interna- 
tional. In each case it was the first ap- 


pearance of the artist in an Internation- 
al, but Dufrénoy won the third prize 
and Junyer received an honorable men- 
tion. Previously Mrs. Oppenheim had 
given The Studio by Felice Carena in 
1938 and Interior by Alexander Brook, 
presented in 1941. 

Junyer’s picture (see reproduction) is 
a decorative Mallorcan scene in which 
two peasant women and a man, in sharp- 
ly defined contour, perform a solemn, 
ritualistic dance against a tapestry-like 
background of women in colorful shawls. 
In the distance a church-crowned vil- 
lage looms over the fiesta. Dufrénoy’s 
canvas shows a violin on an open case, 
and a vase, resting on a brocade-draped 
table. According to John O’Connor, Jr., 
acting director in the absence of Col. 
Homer Saint-Gaudens, it is ‘‘freely 
painted with flowing brush work in 
sumptuous colors in suppressed tones.” 


Playful Paintings of Miro in New York 


THE EXTENT of Miro’s sophisticated 
talent may be seen in a large showing 
of 26 items at the Pierre Matisse Gal- 
leries during December. Miro, due to the 
honors bestowed upon him last year at 
the Museum of Modern Art, is better 
known to the public for a certain Miro- 
esque style of work, while the present 
works, 22 of which are shown for the 
first time, reveal how the artist changes 
his approach according to the medium, 
as well as bringing out his natural abil- 
ity to express himself equally well on 
small or large surfaces. 

Miro expressing himself remains an 
unusual experience, is at times a little 
baffling, never dull. He presents his suk 
jects, whether swan or woman, in an 
agile manner with a fondness for sim- 
ple colors and unusual textures. If Miro 
doesn’t like the proper surface of a piece 
of pressed wood, he will turn it over 
and work on the rough grain, or substi- 
tute a bit of sized burlap. 


Women, as may be observed, are not 


treated in a glorifying manner by Miro. 
He sees them in a ridiculous role with 
definite bird-like characteristics, verg- 
ing often on the calligraphic simplicity 
of a child’s drawing, as may be found in 
Two Women and Two Personages in 
Meditation. 

Neither Edward Alden Jewell of the 
Times nor Emily Genauer of the World- 
Telegram saw anything new in the new 
Miros. Wrote Miss Genauer: “They’re 
great fun. They reveal again the artist’s 
superb taste, the poise of his designs, 
his flair for brilliant color, his command 
of spatial organization. They're playful, 
fairy-tale concoctions which you'll like 
thoroughly if you’re a Miro enthusiast, 
but will leave you cold, and even a little 
irritated, if you’re not.” 

Commented Jewell: “While color is 
sometimes fresh and attractive Miro’s 
designs are deficient in rhythm, and the 
forms, especially when naturalistic titles 
appertain, silly. Calligraphic pastels such 
as Nos. 20 and 22 are delightful.” 
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James Cochrane: RAEBURN 





Lady Maria Conyngham: LAWRENCE 


Rooms Recreate Elegance of 18th Century 


A SPECIAL EXHIBITION of 18th century 
English and French rooms will open on 
Dec. 19 at the Parke-Bernet Galleries 
in New York. Furnished with 400 ob- 
jects, including 60 famous paintings, the 
rooms will recreate the elegance and 
taste in vogue two centuries ago. The 
show will close Dec. 30, all proceeds go- 
ing to the American Women’s Volun- 
tary Services, Inc. 

Helping to give dramatic reality to 
the rooms, in addition to the paintings, 
are tapestries, furniture, sculpture, sil- 
ver, china and rare objets d'art, many 
of them never before shown in the 
United States. Among the canvases are 
Sir Henry Raeburn’s James Cochrane 
and Sir Thomas Lawrence’s Lady Ma- 
ria Conyngham, both reproduced, and 
Madame Grant, Princess de Talleyrand, 


Wolf of Brooklyn Asks 


Boris WOLF, who works long hours as 
a welder repairing damaged ships over 
in our Good Neighbor Brooklyn, is per- 
haps THE ArT DIGEST’s severest critic. 
The same goes for art in general. In 
the following letter-to-the-editor, he 
pulls no punches in his criticism of the 
Artists for Victory exhibition at the 
Metropolitan—primarily for its failure 
to mention victory, defeat or just plain 
war. Mr. Wolf: 

“About that Metropolitan exhibition, 
the thing that sinks in as you walk 
from gallery to gallery is the utter lack 
of imagination; the paintings become an 
unending procession of picturesque land- 
scapes, portraits which add nothing to 
portraiture, and people standing around 
inside a frame with no place to go. 
There is the usual assortment of tricky 
paintings, and some exhumed academ- 
ics. And, thankfully, there are a few 
scattered works which show talent in 
the sense of being done by an artist, not 
merely a painter of pictures. 

“If contemporary art is a reflection 
of the times, then these are indeed bad 
times. However, the jury system being 
what it is, I don’t think that the show 
really takes in all contemporary art. 

“As far as awareness of the war, or 
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by Vigée LeBrun; Mrs. Alexander Cham- 
pion, by Thomas Gainsborough; The 
Fair at Bezons, by Pater and Repos de 
la Sainte Famille by Fragonard. 

Tapestries include the famous Bouch- 
er-designed set from the Blumenthal 
Collection and a set of English Mort- 
lake tapestries. Houdon and Clodion are 
prominent in the sculpture division. Fur- 
nishings include Savonnerie carpets 
from the Morgan Collection, originally 
designed and woven for King Louis XVI, 
the Crown of Prussia and King Leopold 
of Belgium. 

Mme. Louis Jacques Balsan is chair- 
man of the exhibition. Assisting her are 
Mitchell Samuels, Mrs. George Widener, 
Mrs. James Barney, Henry May, Col. 
Balsan, Felix Wildenstein, Charles Hen- 
schel and Paul Byk. 


“What Victory?” 


Victory, goes, this exhibition could have 
been held years ago. Some may dismiss 
this lightly, but I claim that it shows 
tremendously the nature of the art of 
today. I won’t deny anyone the right 
to paint whatever he wants, but in these 
times if you paint a portrait of some 
friend, mother-in-law or mountain 
range, and send it to an Artists for Vic- 
tory exhibition—well—what kind of an 
opinion do you think people can hold? 
“The sculpture, perhaps, is even sor- 
rier than the painting. It is hard for me 
to believe that the people who carved 
and modeled these things have seen and 
studied the sculpture of the Egyptians, 
Greeks, Negroes, Incas, etc. Most of the 
stuff is a sort of gift shoppe art; slick 
toyish animals and figures. There is the 
usual assortment of lifesize and lifelike 
nudes, which probably would make a 
more interesting window dummy than 
what Saks or Bonwits now have, but 
it ain’t art, brother. Not vital Ameri- 
can art by living people in the year 
1942. I can see that a reasonable fac- 
simile of a luscious nude might be a 
source of inspiration for our soldiers, 
and thus contribute to Victory. But hav- 
ing been a soldier myself, I know the 
[Please turn to page 22] 


In Memory of 
John Lillie 


SoME twenty-five years ago, Walter 
Shirlaw, then a prominent figure in 
American painting, spent the summer 
working in Vermont. He lived with the 
family of the village carpenter and jack 
of all trades. This giant of a Yankee 
was John Lillie of Dorset. With the 
ease of an independent countryman, he 
jested with Shirlaw about his pictures, 
and bet him that he could paint one just 
as good. 


A few days later a small sketch ap- 
peared among the Shirlaw canvases. It 
was painted on a board with some old 
house paints. It was a simple, sincere 
landscape, which expressed a freshly, 
individualized view, which no amount 
of technique could produce. Wisely, Shir- 
law offered no advice, just presented 
John with brushes, paints and canvas, 
and at 40 Lillie became that sport among 
New Englanders, an artist. 


From that day on, John began a 
career, strange indeed among his fellow 
farmers and townspeople. He kept it 
from them for long, until the art public 
knew that there was a new poet work- 
ing in paint. Finally art came to the 
lovely, little village of Dorset in the 
mountains, with the first showing of 
the Southern Vermont Artists. The home 
folks began to see that John was saying 
in paint what they felt about their na- 
tive rocks and rills. 

In those days the art world had a 
new discovery, the primitive. John was 
called a primitive. It did not matter 
that he was not a primitive. He was a 
passionate, complex man with a burning 
love for his countryside. He saw it clear- 
ly and knew all its moods, and when 
he grasped his vision successfully in 
paint, it was the dream of a poet. He 
either got it, or he failed. There was 
nothing half way about John. His spirit 
ran on without regard to traditions or 
themes. He painted moonlight, he could 
express in remarkable snow pictures 
the very nature of a cold, bitter day, or 
the play of fog and mists with the green 
hills in summer. 

His studio hooked on behind his house 
looked out upon the rambling peaks of 
the Green Mountains. A whole painting 
world was in clear view and he put it 
down, and in time these pictures went 
to the collection of the Metropolitan 
and the annual Carnegie International 
exhibitions. There is a lesson in John’s 
studio for artists. John was a practical 
man, a craftsman, as well as poet. Peo- 
ple dropped into his studio. John talked 
well, he was fond of Browning’s poems, 
he could quote the bible at length, and 
was an authority on the ways of the 
trout and catching them. People liked 
dropping in and chatting and generally 
left with a painting. John could sell 
more pictures and have fun at the same 
time than a host of dealers—and he did. 

On Tuesday, Dec. 2, this full life of 
spirit and generosity ended. The Congre- 
gational Minister read the 23rd Psalm 
in John’s old studio and as his neigh- 
bors gathered to lay him to rest, a light 
snow drifted down over Dorset bring- 
ing the well-loved outlines of his Dorset 
into the gentle repose he so well knew. 


—EDWIN CLARK. 


The Art Digest 
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: Public Selects 


Audubon Winners 


THE AUDUBON ARTISTS GROUP, So called 
from the fact that it was founded on 
the spot where the great artist-natural- 
ist lived in New York, not because they 
are bird painters, has just concluded its 
second annual exhibition at the Ameri- 
can British Art Center. High point of 
this successful showing was the award- 
ing of a bronze medal, by popular vote, 
to Anna Meltzer (shown below in front 
of her picture receiving the honor from 
John J. Karpick, president of the so- 
ciety). 

Miss Meltzer, after training at the 
Art Students League under Alex Brook 
and making her debut at the Vendome 
Galleries two years ago, has won wide 
approval from the critics. A group of 
her small oils is scheduled to go on a 
nation-wide tour under the direction of 
Vendome. 

Runner-up in popularity was Mary 
Black Diller, whose Cottages, Bear Skin 
Neck won her a miniature silver palette 
bearing a design by Boris Margo. Other 
exhibitors finished in the following or- 
der of popularity: William Meyerowitz 
(Crow Village), Frederic Whitaker (The 
Jane Christenson), Arnold Hoffman 
(Juanita), Frederick Frederick (The 
Vermeer Print), Ann Rita Gray (Clam- 
ming on Cape Cod), Ernest Townsend 
(Northern Islands), and Jane Freeman 
(Flower Still Life). 

The Audubon Group is an exhibition 
organization of catholic taste. Though 
young as such organizations go, it al- 
ready has 40 active members, many of 
them of national reputation, such as 
John F. Carlson, Theresa Bernstein, Jay 
Connaway, Grace Spaulding John, Helen 
Liedloff, Naomi Lorne, Rebecca Mah- 
ler, Henry Major, Juan Mingorance, 
Edith Morehouse, Ward Mount, M. A. 
Rasko, Simkhovitch, Dixie Cooley, Fred- 
erick K. Detwiller, Dong Kingman, 
Frances Latzki, Murray Rosenberg, Ev- 
erett Shinn, Bert Warter, John Taylor 
Arms, Lily S. Converse, Seth Hoffman 
and Clara Klinghoffer. 


John J. Karpick Presenting Audubon 
Bronze Medal to Anna Meltzer 
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Deep in the Heart of Russia: JOHN SHAYN 


Contemporary Life as Seen by John Shayn 


WITH DASH AND ORIGINALITY John 
Shayn paints about everything in sight, 
as evidenced in his first New York show 
at the Montross Gallery through Jan. 
2. His watercolors of the contemporary 
scene include sidewalk studies, satires 
on rural living, observations of draftees 
and some pertinent war comments. Best 
of the latter is Deep in the Heart of 
Russia, showing a Russian bear tear- 
ing the mangled remains of the German 
Imperial eagle with Goering and Hitler 
doing their share of desperate tugging. 

Johnny Doughboy is frequently met 
in these terse and vigorously recorded 
scenes. He is seen mingling with self 
conscious civilians, being entertained 


Mother Moses, Primitive 


Mother Moses (Anna Mary Robertson 
Moses) has taken over at the American- 
British Art Center, where the most com- 
prehensive exhibition of the work of 
this elderly ‘primitive’ may be viewed 
through Dec. 23. For those who haven’t 
taken up painting as yet, it is encourag- 
ing to know that Ma Moses didn’t start 
until she was a great grandmother. That 
was five years ago. Now at the age of 
82 she fashions such delightful oils that 
they are collected by such smart people 
as Cole Porter, Mainbocher, Mary Cass 
Canfield and Countess Zoppola. The un- 
guided freedom of these quaint oils, 
still bearing evidence of Anna Moses’ 
embroidery days, found an early cham- 
pion in Sidney Janis who included her 
in his book on American primitives, 
They Taught Themselves. 


Marita Jaeckel Exhibits 


Marita S. Jaeckel, pianist with a 
strong touch, has a light touch in the 
feathery drawings, oils and watercol- 
ors exhibited at the Ward Eggleston 
Galleries (through Dec. 19). These mi- 
nutely treated landscapes with concen- 
tration on exact details are less indi- 
vidual than the drawings of lakes and 
barren trees. Also in the careful man- 
ner are the watercolors, best of these 
being Sea Gull’s Camp Meeting. 


and “getting the works” at a medical 
examiner’s office. The picture called 
Manpower depicts a raw draftee domi- 
nating the composition with the famil- 
iar sign “Line Forms Here. Remove 
Clothing,” overhead. Other alert obser- 
vations are the box-office sketch entitled 
Double Feature, and Nature in the Raw, 
an unflattering jab at barn-painting 
women artists. 

A new name in the art field, Shayn 
is a painter to be watched. By profes- 
sion a designer, Shayn has a quick eye 
for catching the themes of the times. 
That coupled with a fluent touch and an 
agreeable color sense makes his first 
show a spirited and promising affair. 


Art in the Lower Brackets 


The Hall of Art, New York headquar- 
ters for the Art Movement, has opened 
a special Holiday show, featuring low- 
priced work by a number of nationally 
known artists. Among the exhibitors 
are: Jane Freeman, J. Bogdanove, Rob- 
ert Connovale, Glen Ranney, Guido Hor- 
vath, Paul Grey, Nikol Schattenstein, 
Zoltan Hecht, LeRoy Green, Harry de 
Maine, Robert Hamilton, John Sloan, H. 
Ogden Campbell, Rita Hovey-King and 
Gertrude Whiting. 

The Art Movement is organized along 
national lines, its program being to 
place low-priced original works of art 
by American artists in American homes. 
Since opening its New York gallery on 
Nov. 20, the Art Movement reports close 
to $10,000 in sales, ranging mostly from 
$15 to $150. Branch galleries are in Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, Milwaukee, Albany, 
Buffalo and Atlanta. 


Schnitzler’s Valediction 


Before he went to war Private Max 
Schnitzler decided to express himself in 
a big way. Hence the large $5,000 paint- 
ing called 1942 and the $3,000 compan- 
ion piece Quo Vadis, now on view at the 
Pinacotheca Galleries. This abstract 
painter has painted in a terrific cres- 
cendo of colors the turmoil of his inner 
feelings during this important year. 
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Reclining Nude: NicoLal CIKOVSKY 


Daniel Collection Bought by Knoedler 


THE “GOOD OLD DAYS” in American art 
are recalled in a highly interesting dis- 
play of paintings from the famous 
Daniel Collection, being held at the 
Knoedler Galleries, New York, during 
December. Dating from the Armory 
Show of 1913 and continuing into the 
perplexing ’20s, these early works are 
mostly by artists still active in the art 
field—Guy Pene du Bois, Louis Bouche, 
B. J. O. Nordfeldt, MacDonald Wright, 
Thomas Benton, Marsden Hartley, Nico- 
lai Cikovsky and Charles Sheeler. The 
Knoedler firm has acquired the entire 
collection. 

Charles Daniel himself was a color- 
ful character, playing an important part 
in the unfolding of American art history. 
The not-to-be-forgotten Daniel Gallery, 
besides being a rendevous for promising 
artists, was a clearing house for several 
of America’s notable modern collections, 
like the Ferdinand Howald collection in 
the Columbus Art Gallery. As have so 
many dealers, Daniel subsidized his art- 
ists over financial lulls, sometimes get- 
ting paintings in return; sometimes he 
got nothing. 

The son of a 10th Avenue saloon keep- 
er, Daniel first learned about artists 
from across the bar as they swapped 
tales with one another. In his teens he 
bought his first painting for $1.50, hung 
it over his bed and wondered how it was 
painted. In 1913 he opened his own gal- 
lery which gradually developed into one 
of the most popular gathering places 
for progressive artists and their follow- 
ers. The man from the saloon on 10th 
Avenue became the man who quoted 
Goethe, “Art is boundless within bounds.” 


The 192 items of the Daniel collection 
(not all are on view) include a number 
of pleasant surprises, fresh spontaneous 
work by men who later branched off 
into more ambitious painting. A 1925 
Benton landscape is a free and easy 
study compared to his more stiffly de- 
signed work of later years; while Chas. 
Demuth, whose vaguer compositions are 
more familiar, is represented by two 
forceful street scenes. Cikovsky’s steady 
hand and ability to forge ahead are re- 
vealed in these earlier examples, par- 
ticularly in the unhesitant gouache of a 
still life group and the pleasantly col- 
ored pastel of a fleshy nude. Of unusual 
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interest is the small delicately toned 
landscape by Man Ray, having the ap- 
pearance of a tapestry fragment. 

It might be said that the work of Pres- 
ton Dickinson is the highlight of the 
show. Dying at an early age, Dickin- 
son’s productive career was cut short 
at a point where he was doing some of 
his most individual work. The examples 
on view further disclose the sparkle and 
definite sense of design that character- 
ize the work of this artist so prominent 
in the ’20s. Particularly fine are the 
brightly colored fishing scene and Build- 
ing Organization, a typical example of 
Dickinson’s strong interest in unusual 
patterns. 


Death Notice Retracted 


In the Nov. 15 issue, the DIGEST re- 
ported, prematurely, the death of the 
Bombshell Artists Group. The report, 
says Secretary Arthur Silz in a com- 
munication, is greatly exaggerated. The 
Bombshellers are “in lusty and vigor- 
ously good health,” and are in the midst 
of preparing their second annual exhi- 
bition, which will be held from Jan. 4 
through the 16th at the American Brit- 
ish Art center in New York. 

The rumor of the group’s demise made 
headway when The Hetero Painters, 
all former Bombshell members, held an 
exhibition recently at the Pinacotheca 
Gallery. Silz points to the off-shoot 
group as evidence of the parent organi- 
zation’s vitality. Besides organizing its 
second annual, the Bombshell group is 
active in the Artists for Victory and has 
brought about one-man shows for sev- 
eral members. The Dicest accepts Sec- 
retary Silz’s evidence and hereby re- 
tracts the nasty death rumor printed 
last month. 


New Members Invited 


The Bombshell Artists Group which, 
as reported in the above notice, is still 
very much alive, announces a meeting 
on Sunday, Dec. 20, at which applica- 
tions for membership will be considered. 
Prospective members, who should be 
“progressive” painters, are invited to at- 
tend the meeting, bringing along three 
representative works as evidence of 
their qualifications. 


The Sea at First Hand 


SOMETHING of a Barnacle Bill with a 
paint bursh might be termed Linwood 
C. Borum, sailor-artist now holding his 
first New York exhibition at the Morton 
Galleries. Like the swash-buckling hero 
of the ditty, Borum has sailed the seven 
seas but, unlike him, has outlet through 
paint rather than song. 

As an officer in the Merchant Marine, 
this accomplished seaman has been one 
jump ahead of death since the Nazis 
tried to take over the world’s water- 
ways. He has encountered submarines, 
sailed through ship wreckage, been cast 
ashore off the coast of Cuba and was 
one of the survivors of a torpedoed ship 
in which the Captain and all but four 
of the crew were lost. All this, Borum 
explains, has given him valuable sub- 
ject matter. War, combined with gales, 
is enough to keep any artist busy. 

Coming from a sea-faring family, Bor- 
um has, since his student days at the 
Maryland Art Institute, turned his tal- 
ents towards marine painting. As may be 
suspected, he is a lusty painter who with 
salt-air vigor molds the sea at will. His 
colors (he uses only six) sometimes lean 
toward a hardness, but he does display 
a strong feeling for the movement of 
water and wind. First-hand impressions 
take in ships in distress, sudden squalls 
and restless waters. Drifting is an in- 
spiration from his most recent disaster 
at sea. 

Even if his father hadn’t owned a 
boat, Borum believes that he would have 
loved the sea, its ships and men—even 
if he had been “born and raised in some 
corn patch out Iowa way.” 


Prints to Travel 


The National Association of Women 
Artists has just completed assembling 
its traveling print exhibition com- 
posed of 35 prints by artists of their 
graphic membership section. The prints 
will be shown at Franklin Institute, 
Phila.; Wichita Art Museum, Kan.; Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; De Young Memo- 
rial Museum, San Francisco; Milwau- 
kee-Downer College; Butler Art Insti- 
tute, Youngstown. 


Linwood C. Borum, Sailor- 
Artist Exhibiting at Morton’s 
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Kaldis From Lesbos 











Dr. MILTON LeEor, collector of primi- 
tive and modern art, has just purchased 
a painting by the Greek artist, Anthony 
Kaldis, from an exhibition at the Carlen 
Galleries, Philadelphia. The oil, The 
Bternal Soil of Democracy—Greece, is 
a colorful synthesis of ancient, medieval 
and modern Greece. 

In purchasing Kaldis’ painting, Dr. 
Leof combined his two art loves, for 
Kaldis is both primitive and modern in 
this approach. As C. H. Bonte pointed 
out in the Philadelphia Inquirer, “Es- 
sentially a primitivist in his manner of 
procedure with paint and brushes, Kal- 
dis did not revert to the primitive art of 
his own country; that is to say, he is 
not an adherent of Byzantine design, 
nor is he an iconographic disciple, but 
rather a quite uninhibited painter of to- 
day, who paints as the mood comes upon 
him. It can be_said with honesty that 
Kaldis, either as artist or as man, is 
never dull, and as colorist he is magnifi- 
cent.” 

Born on the romantic Isle of Lesbos, 
now Mitylene, Kaldis has lived and 
painted for many years in New York 
and Buffalo. His work recently captured 
the alert eye of Dr. Albert Barnes who 
purchased A Negro Looks at Art for his 
Merion gallery. Enthusiastic about Kal- 
dis is the Greek Daily National Herald 
which said: “What causes a special im- 
pression among art loving people is the 
healthy primitivism of Kaldis’ work. The 
vigor and dynamic nature of his work is 
characteristic of a basic inspiration, of a 
spontaneous and uninhibited expression 
similar to the one we are discovering 
in the world of the Greek pre-classical 
epoch.” 

Typical of his style and mood is the 
gay Aegean Village now on view at the 
Ferargil Galleries. 


Wisconsin Winners 


Sylvia Fein and Charles LeClair won 
repeat honors and cash prizes at the 9th 
Annual Wisconsin Salon of Art held at 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Miss Fein, who received the student prize 
last year, was awarded the Wisconsin 
Union purchase prize of $100 for her 
imaginative oil, Ladies with Many Faces, 
while LeClair received the Milwaukee 
Journal purchase award of $100 for the 
portrait of his wife, A Corner in the 
World. In 1940 he was awarded the wa- 
tercolor prize. 

The $100 Madison Art Association’s 
purchase prize went to Santos Zingale, 
a graduate student at the university, 
for his oil, Triangle Inn, No 1. Other 
winners were Katherine K. Pearman, 
Wisconsin Union purchase prize of $50 
for her watercolor, Station at Beloit; 
Karl Priebe first honorable mention for 
The Lost Bird; Don Mundt, $25 Union 
purchase prize in graphics for Watch- 
tower; Robert Hodgell, $25 Union Pur- 
chase prize for student work, The Proph- 
et; and Joseph Friebert, $25 cash award 
for his oil, Men at Work. 


Tth ANNIVERSARY 


OILS, WATERCOLORS & SCULPTURE 
December 21 to January 4 


VENDOM ART GALLERIES 


23 W. 56 St., N. Y. C. 
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Aegean Village: ANTHONY KALDIS 


From Frieseke to Greece—and In Between 


A MIXTURE of the old and the new 
may be found in the group show at the 
Ferargil Galleries, New York, where 
Frederick Frieseke’s Blue Kimono shares 
company with James Guy’s Fireworship- 
pers. It is an oddly assorted group with 
emphasis on middle-of-the-road talents, 
yet with several rather startling can- 
vases further to the left. 

George Parker is exhibiting two solid 
examples of his decorative and satisfy- 
ing workmanship, Clarence Carter con- 
tributes one of his speedy merry-go- 
round compositions, while Barse Miller 


must be mentioned for one of the best 
works in the show, the handsome moon- 
light landscape ambiguously labelled 
The Sawyer’s Daughter. Other interest- 
ing selections are Leda by Arthur B. 
Davies, the realistic Botticelli Print by 
Luigi Lucioni, the well-drawn and daint- 
ily colored Canterbury Bells by Audrey 
Buller, a freely rendered green land- 
scape and a tightly painted Making Up 
by Charles Cagle, a rather original The 
Sculptor by Foshko, and the firmly con- 
structed primitively patterned Aegean 
Village by the Greek artist Kaldis. 


Brooklyn Honors Dorothy Liebes, Craftsman 


AN EXHIBITION of textiles. by the re- 
nowned American designer, Dorothy 
Wright Liebes, is a current attraction at 
the Brooklyn Museum of Art. Organized 
to demonstrate the expansion of Mrs. 
Liebes’ skill over a period of 25 years, 
the exhibition includes completed drap- 
ery panels, study swatches, upholstery 
pieces, bags, hats and jackets as well 
as photographs of homes and offices 
whose fabric decorations she designed. 
Also on view are pictures of her “weav- 
ery” in San Francisco where she works 
on hand looms with ten student-crafts- 
men. 

Nationally recognized for her origi- 
nality and inventiveness, Mrs. Liebes 
has received awards from Lord and Tay- 
lor’s in New York, the Neiman Marcus 
Company in Dallas, and the American 
Institute of Decorators. She served on 
Secretary Hull’s Art Committee on Cul- 
tural Relation with the South American 
Republics and was director of the deco- 
rative arts section of the Golden Gate 
International Exposition, as well as con- 
sultant to the New York World’s Fair. 
In 1928 she was awarded the Certificate 
of Honor by the Southern California 


chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects for her hand-woven textiles 
designed for use with architecture. 
Creating her designs from simple ma- 
terials, Mrs. Liebes depends on texture, 
scale, yarn and color rather than com- 
plexity of weave to get her effects. 
Her favorite medium is cotton yarn. 


Art That Meets Deadlines 


Under the title, “Art in Business,” the 
School Art League of New York assem- 
bled an exhibition of work by League 
scholarship winners who have distin- 
guished themselves in the field of com- 
mercial art. 

The show, which closed Dec. 12 at the 
Architectural League, included work by 
William Sakren, who draws Elsie the 
Cow; Henry Stahlhut, who designs Eliz- 
abeth Arden advertisements; Barney 
Tobey, who draws the Ethyl Corpora- 
tion’s “What’s in a name” cartoons; 
George Rupprect, originator of the Kool 
penguin; Albert Bliss, Ruth Soloway, 
Claire Saidman, Norman Kempar, Sarah 
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Rare Antique Glass Crosses the Atlantic 


DouGLas CARSON, director of the Steu- 
ben Company’s antique glass gallery in 
New York City, has announced the ar- 
rival from England of a varied selec- 
tion of 18th century English and Irish 
glass. The items, most of them rare and 
of museum quality, include candlesticks, 
candelabra, decanters, drinking glasses, 
goblets, vases, finger bowls and others. 

Pictured above are four examples now 
on exhibition in the Steuben rooms on 
Fifth Avenue. In the center is a rare 
water jug, decorated with a sporting 
scene (flouric acid engraved) and con- 
ventional borderings on rim and handle. 
It is English and dated circa 1810. Flank- 
ing the group is a pair of 1810 decan- 
ters, likewise flouric acid engraved, but 
this time with country scenes. The tum- 


bler, from the Francis Berry Collection 
is English, circa 1800, and exquisitely 
engraved. 

Of earlier date is a rare straight 
sided goblet from the Hamilton-Paris 
Collection. Dated circa 1760, it is nine 
inches high, finely engraved with flow- 
ers, butterflies and fruit, and is of Eng- 
lish authorship. Its stem is silver rope 
air twist. Of the same date, but of Irish 
origin, is a fine pair of urn-shaped vases 
and covers with rare festoon cutting. 
Both are set on square bases. Also from 
Ireland, and dated 1815, is a pair of un- 
usual circular confitures and covers dec- 
orated with brilliant prismatic cutting. 
Still another Irish piece is a circular 
waiter on a conical foot, dated 1780, 
with flat cutting and a folded rim. 


Society Distributes Fine Miniature Print 


MEMBERS of the Miniature Print So- 
ciety have, just received the Society’s 
latest distribution print: Doorway of 
Las Duenas, by Australia’s famous Sir 
Lionel Lindsay. A brilliantly lighted, 
freely handled etching, the print is the 
first to come from Sir Lionel’s press in 
five years. It was executed as a commis- 
sion from the Society. 

An exquisite work saturated with the 
rich, sunny flavor of Spain, the print 
was created from a series of drawings 
made in Spain by the etcher in 1934. In 
writing of his latest work, Sir Lionel 
pointed out that the smaller etchings 
of Rembrandt “show that size has noth- 
ing to do with unity or effect and free- 
dom of execution.” 





INTER-AMERICAN 


FOLK ARTS 
78*h and 19th Centuries 





The subject is a doorway located not 
far from Salamanca’s famous Cathedral 
and is in the plateresque style, so-called 
because it resulted from the application 
to architecture of silver plate designs. 
“The effect,” the etcher continued, “is 
that of pendant ornament, so light and 
graceful is the arrangement and so va- 
rious the stone cutter’s patterning. This 
variety of form did not, I think, spring 
from a Gothic influence but from that 
instinct for asymmetry which distin- 
guishes all Saracenic design.” 

Mrs. Alfred Fowler, who is directing 
the affairs of the Society during Captain 
Alfred Fowler’s absence in the Army, 
announced that a miniature plate by 
John Taylor Arms had arrived safely 
in England, where David Strang would 
print an edition for the society to dis- 
tribute early in 1943. 


ROBERT HENRI 
PAINTINGS 


For Information Communicate With 


Violet Organ, 10 Gramercy Pk., N. Y. C. 
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THE AMERICAN print field lost one of 


M. A. McDonald Dies 


_ THE 





its most distinguished figures on Dee. § Londo 
when Michael A. McDonald, director off arise | 


the M. A. McDonald Galleries, died in q 
New York hospital after a brief illness 
He was 65 years old. 

Born in Audenreid, Pa., McDonald be 
gan his association with the field of fine 
prints when, as a young man, he went 
to work for Frederick Keppel & Co. In 
1915 he joined the Arthur H. Harlow 
concern and after the first World War 
became a partner, the company being 
known then as the Harlow, McDonald 
Gallery. In 1935 McDonald founded his 
own gallery, which, located at 665 Fifth 
Avenue, he headed at the time of his 
death. 

During his long career McDonald built 
up a nationally recognized reputation 
as a print authority, particularly on old 
master works. Matching his unques- 
tioned connoisseurship was his unassail- 
able integrity. Before the war McDon- 
ald traveled widely, attending all the 
important print auctions both here and 


abroad. He formed several distinguished] i 


print collections, among them the Har- 
ris Whittemore Collection, the Gersten- 
berg Collection and the George W. Davi- 
son Collection (now the property of Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn.) He 
was a member of the Grolier Club. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Matilda 
McDonald; two sons, Robert and Ed 
ward, both in the armed forces; and two 
daughters, Mrs. McDonald Chickering 
and Mrs. Peter H. Hoffmann. 


The Navy in Action 


AN EXHIBITION of prints illustrating 
the epic story of the first forty years 
of the United States Navy is on view 
at the Grolier Club, to continue through 
Jan. 17. The 300 prints cover five wars 
in which America was engaged during 
the period 1776-1815: the Revolution, 
the undeclared war with France in 1793, 
the war with Tripoli, the War of 1812 
and the war with Algiers in 1815. 


Of special interest in light of our re- 
cent victories in Africa are the illustra- 
tions of early engagements in Tunis, 
Tripoli and Algiers and the quick suc- 
cesses the Navy met with there. Among 
the other well known battles depicted 
in the exhibition is the fight during 
which the Bon Homme Richard, com 
manded by John Paul Jones, captured 
the Serapis in the North Sea. 


Other prints show the frigate Consti 
tution, Perry's victory on Lake Erie, 
Stephen Decatur’s capture of the Mace 
donian and the attack on Fort Oswego 
in 1814, during the War of 1812. Popu 
lar, too, for its sentimental as well ag 
historical value is the engraving of the 
bombardment of Fort McHenry, the 
scene which stirred Francis Scott Key 
to write The Star Spangled Banner. 


Etchers’ Annual Scheduled 


The Society of American Etchers’ 27t 
Annual opens Jan. 13 at the Nationa’ 
Academy of Design, New York, in con 
junction with the 4th Annual Miniatu 
Prints show. Six prizes, including $19 
in cash awards, are offered. In order t 
make the exhibition as contemporary 4 
possible the societies are urging artist 
to submit their most recent work. 
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es| News From Embattled England 


ne off THE Roya AcabEeMy has made the replanning of Central 
Yec. g] London the subject of a special exhibition. A new London, to 
tor off arise from the debris and ashes of the old, is already being 
i in af prepared (on paper) by famous artists and architects. The 
Iness} designs have five main objects in view: 
1—To secure for each of the city’s noblest buildings a visia 
ld be which would enable it to be seen in its true proportions. 
f fine) 2—To make each group of buildings a harmonious unit with 
went} reference to its geographical position; that is, with reference 
Yo. In} to a hill, a piece of open ground, a bend in the river, etc. 
arlow) 3—To give ready access to individual buildings or groups 
| War! of buildings and provide for the flow of increased traffic. 
being} 4—To restore to its pride of place in the general design of 
onald| the city, London’s splendid waterway, the Thames. 
ad his} 5—To provide the city with more numerous and better dis- 
Fifth] tributed parks and open spaces. 
of his} The King of Greece opened an exhibition of Fifty Centuries 
of Greek Art at the Royal Academy recently. The original 
i built} exhibits were all loans from private owners in Great Britain, 
tation} but museums lent casts of famous pieces of statuary. 
on old} Lord Woolton, Minister of Food, has given orders for mural 
iques-} paintings which will decorate British restaurants where hun- 
issail-| dreds of thousands of workers eat daily. Lady Clark, wife 
cDon-| of the Director of the National Gallery, is taking an active 
ll the} part in those restaurants within the London area. 
‘e and} A collection of 108 pictures by contemporary British art- 
1ished] ists was lost through enemy action while en route to South 
. Har-} America. Among those artists whose pictures were torpedoed 
rsten-| are Sir Muirhead Bone, John and Paul Nash, Henry Lamb 
Davi-| and John Piper. 
f Wes-| In spite of all the bombing which London has undergone 
n.) Hef it would seem that the National Gallery remains intact. The 
b. old gray-stone building which dominates Trafalgar Square 
atildaf is still providing London’s war-time ration of stimulating 
d Ed-| food for the spirit. In January, 1941, it was decided that 
id twof.a single masterpiece would be brought up trom its piace of 
<ering| safety in the country every three weeks. The picture on dis- 
play is accompanied by a series of photos which show the in- 
fluence other pictures may have with the exhibited picture. 
In the history of art, England has always been noted for 
n her watercolorists. This year she observed the centenary of 
rating] oe of her most famous, John Cotman. 
years When Coventry Cathedral was bombed the bombing brought 
"view, down one of the walls of a chapel, which had been added to 
rough} the original structure about the year 1500. The bombing de- 
. wars} Molished the chapel wall, disclosed religious paintings of an 
during} ®atlier period which had been walled over by the building of 
lution, the chapel. The cathedral has now been boarded up in the 
1 1793, hope that this exceptional example of Gothic painting may 
f 1812} survive. —Rocers BorDLEY 
ur re- 


w t¢| McCormick Art Given to Chicago 


Tunis, THE ArT INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO’s famous collection gallery 
k suc} °f modern French art has been considerably enriched by a 
mong} Sift of nine paintings from the Colonel Robert R. McCormick 
:picted collection. The gift, collected over a period of 20 years by 
during) the Colonel and his wife, the late Amy McCormick, comprises 
~ com4 Cézanne’s Bathers; Picasso’s Woman with Cats; Degas’ Danc- 
ptured ers, (pastel); Modigliani’s Caryatid, (watercolor); Dufy’s 
Venice and Nice; Derain’s Head of a Woman and Utrillo’s 
ronsti Street Scene. 

Erie The sixth Cézanne to enter the museum’s collection, the 
Mace Bathers utilizes the theme of nude bathers in a landscape 
which occupied Cézanne during his last 15 years. Says the 
























Pall museum, “Colonel McCormick’s gift is of great importance 
vell ag to the Art Institute, which is already preeminent in the field 





of modern French art. This splendid Cézanne fills a niche, 
left vacant so far, in the museum where Cézanne’s represen- 
tation has been limited to landscape and still life. . . . Chi- 
Cago’s art museum now leads the world in great French 
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aes Painting of the 19th and 20th centuries.” 
“The glowing pastel amplifies the exquisite series of back- 
on Stage glimpses by the Impressionist master,” the museum 
'S 


Says of Degas’ picture. Picasso’s Nude with Cats is an early 
work and the fourth painting by that artist to become part 
of the Chicago collection. The two rare watercolors by 
Modigliani are preliminary studies for sculptured figures. 

Both Dufy paintings are impressions of the French Riviera 
rder t4and characteristic of his sketchy style. Painted in his best 
rary and early manner is Utrillo’s Street Scene, an intimate 
artis glimpse of Montmarte. Derain’s Head of a Woman is a lively 
rk. | Portrait, revealing a slight Manet influence. 
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KENDE GALLERIES 
of 
GIMBEL BROTHERS 


33rd Street and Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Pieta: SCHOOL OF 
ANTWERP, Ca. 1550 


Thirty-Seven Paintings 
Primitives .... Old Masters 
including 


*ECCE HOMO” 
by 


NICOLAS FRO MENT 


“PASTURE SCENE” 
by 


ALBERT CUYP 


The Distinguished Collection of His Excellency 
ALBERTO J. PANI 
Mexico City 
Sold by His Order 


Exhibition from Dee. 13th 


(Daily 10 a.m.—5 p.m., Sunday 1-5 p.m.) 


Unrestricted Publie Auetion 


Thursday, December 17th, at 8 p.m. 
at the 


JAY GOULD MANSION 
579 Fifth Avenue 


Sales conducted by \. N. Bade I isti ited Catalogue 50c 


ALBERT DUVEEN 


I8th-19th CENTURY 
AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS 


19 EAST 57th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 













Marine Paintings 


LINWOOD BO RU M 


DEC. 14 thru JAN. 3 


monTon S.A). oa! 5s 


130 W. 57 ST., N. Y. C. 








CONTEMPORARY 


AR T S 106 E. 57¢h St., N. Y. 


“PAINTINGS FOR THE 
$5.00 TO $50.00 
CHRISTMAS BUDGET" 
Serenth Annual Thru December 


WATERCOLOR 
TEMPERAS BY 


‘PHANTASY’ 


Russell C. Veit 


PASSEDOIT GALLERY 


121 EAST 57 e THRU DECEMBER 31 

60« STREET GALLERY 
22 East 60th Street 

JOHN B. MORRIS, Jr. 


Landscapes 
Dec. 14 through Jan. 2 


MIRO 


THRU DECEMBER, 1942 


Pierre Matisse 


41 EAST 57TH STREET 
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CHRISTMAS SHOW 


RECENT DRAWINGS 


by PUMA 
heh i 


108 W. 57 ST., N. Y. C. 
1 th Annual 
WINTER EXHIBITION 

OILS and WATERCOLORS 


Through January 10th 
Daily 1-6 P.M. — Sundays Closed 


ACADEMY of ALLIED ARTS 
349 WEST 86th STREET « NEW YORK 


ARGENT 
ART for CHRISTMAS 
GIVING $3 to $50 


oils . . . watercolors ... 
prints... sculpture 
Begins December 14 


GALLERIES 
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Last DECEMBER our grinning, appeased 
friends, the Japs, caught us flat footed 
with a neat stab in the back, and the 
artists, like all other trusting, duped 
Americans, were stunned by the mean- 
ing of it all—another war to be lived 
through. A sudden lull in art activities 
and lack of enthusiasm about what to 
paint and why to paint fell with a funer- 
eal hush at the end of 1941. This year 
it is different. An avalanche of art has 
descended upon us. While some have 
turned back into themselves, many of 
the artists not serving in the armed 
forces are doing the best work in their 
careers, Art marches on in New York, 
pretty much as it did in 1917-18. 

Spectacular is the Artists for Victory 
show at the Metropolitan Museum, and 
the town is buzzing with, “Well, what 
do you think of the prizes?” Some are 
glad Blume’s South of Scranton finally 
found a home, others think it didn’t 
rate still another prize after winning 
the big award at Carnegie years ago. 
Some hail John Steuart Curry as the 
leading landscape painter of his time, 
others can’t see why it had to happen 
to him. No one missed Ivan Albright’s 
startling work of death’s door, and here 
opinion is divided between the “Ughs” 
and “Umms.” The prize plum of all, the 
$5,000 sculpture award that dropped in 
the lap of Jose de Creeft, rolled off 
again, for due to a divorce stipulation, 
income from works created between 
1928 and 1939 poes to his children on 
the West Coast. Nevertheless, modest 
de Creeft is grateful for his notable per- 
sonal victory. 

Portraits have become paramount. 
Without customary fanfare, the Museum 
of Modern Art opened a huge exhibi- 
tion of Twentieth Century Portraits, 
room after room of unusual examples 
by leading Frenchmen and Americans. 
What could have been just another por- 
trait show turned out to be a very lively 
affair, due to rare intelligence in the 
selection of the pictures, photographs 
and sculpture. The candid ease in por- 
trait painting is also stressed in an in- 
teresting show at the 460 Park Avenue 
Galleries, called “It Looks Like Me.” 
The present Whitney Museum Annual 
(until Jan. 6) continues to attract the 
crowd, and all in all, there has seldom 
been so much good American art to 
feast upon. 


Chaim Gross in Review 


With Chaim Gross’ exhibition in full 
progress (until Dec. 22), the galleries 
of the Associated American Artists have 
taken on an atmosphere of buzzing ac- 
tivity. Not only are there provocative 
sculptures by this vigorous workman, 
but many lively watercolors, vibrant 
with movement and restless energy. The 
drawings, too, seem to have been cre- 
ated with a stop watch, action caught 
in a split second. It takes patience to 
carve wood, but impatience to capture 
these quick impressions. 

This is the largest and most compre- 


* hensive exhibition ever held by Gross, 


winner of a $3,000 prize at the Metro- 
politan’s Artists for Victory show (see 
page 5). It contains a considerable num- 
ber of familiarly poised forms, especial- 
ly the curvious little ladies balancing on 


FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW | 


By HELEN BoswELL 


















unicycles or standing on one another 
shoulders. Except for the variety @f 
woods used and Gross’ different ap 
proach to the same theme, the numer 
ous acrobatic performers might present 
a too repetitious note, for this sculptors 
signature is a wasp-waisted unicycle ri¢ 
er in tights. Portraits include a self-por 
trait of the rugged Gross and a la 
more academic head of favorite model, 
Rene, with sweeping locks, a fine piece 
of carving with a pleasant facial ex 
pression registered in sabicu wood. 

“Gross, whose breezy, personal per 
formance is based on solid sculptured 
forms, simple rhythms, and a certain 
fluidity of carving, follows a fairly lim. 
ited subject pattern, using acrobatie 
figures, mostly,” wrote Carlyle Burrows 
in the Herald Tribune. Commented E@ 
ward Alden Jewell of the Times: “Gross 
is a genuine sculptor. You may quarrel 
with the obesity of some of his forms, 
but the forms themselves reflect artistry 
of the highest type.” 


Old and New at Milch’s 


A group of contemporaries, supple- 
mented by a number of worthy exam- 
ples by the older school of American 
art, make a diverse and _ stimulating 
showing at the Milch Galleries (through 
Dec.). There is a neat little Leon Kroll 
figure Nina classically gowned in white 
and resting against a red sofa; a small 
Robert Brackman nude called Poem in 
Gray, lovely and fresh and more spirited 
than some of the artist’s larger can- 
vases. Edward Bruce, better known for 
his Vermont scenes, is exhibiting a close- 


up of a friendly garden in Southern} ; 
France, while Helen Sawyer adds to the} ; 


attractiveness of the show with Silver 
Bouquet, depicting translucent blooms 
against a mystical sand dune back- 
ground. 

Several handsome pieces may be 
found among the works from the earlier 
men, notably the strong heads—a beard- 
ed Game Keeper by Gari Melchers and 
the study of fellow-artist Twachtman by 
Duveneck. Twachtman himself is repre- 


sented by a pearly-toned impression of 


Twachtman: FRANK DUVENECK 
At Milch’s to December 31 
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Indian Girl: Ary STILLMAN. At 
»fAndre Seligmann to Dec. 31 





afoamy Niagra Falls. Both Thomas Ea- 
kins and Winslow Homer are seen in 
beach scenes, namely Hauling the Seine 
by Eakins and Homer's gloomily lighted 
expanse of shoreline with spectators. A 
top-notch exhibition. 
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Stillman in Low Key 


Ary Stillman, exhibiting at the An- 
dre Seligmann Galleries during Decem- 
ber, is a mood painter working in sub- 
dued tones of dull greens and grays with 
flickerings of controlled brighter colors 
woven into the compoSitions. These re- 
cent canvases show how the artist has 
undergone changes, especially by lower- 
ing his key. Stillman’s sense of obscur- 
ity is a pleasing factor in his often poet- 
ic essays, even though his pigment some- 
times tends to reduce his painting to a 
“dimout” degree, as in the cottage-in- 
the-wood studies. 

Stillman usually turns toward lonely 
woodland interiors or busy market 
places and city squares where grouped 
figures become a not too obvious part 
of the scene. A “lost canyon” look is 
found in Stillman’s interpretation of 
New York’s downtown Nassau Street, 
while the most satisfying canvas is per- 
haps Out of Doors, a colorful still life 
arrangement against a woodland back- 
ground. 

Speaking of Stillman’s ‘‘lowered 
lights,” Melville Upton of the Sun com- 
Mented: “The reason for the change is 
perhaps locked in the artist’s inner na- 
ture; perhaps he himself is but dimly 
aWare of it; artists are like that. In 
any event the change seems to give his 
Work a greater depth and significance. 
Tt seems no longer concerned with the 
surface of things only.” 


{ Russell Veit’s “‘Phantasy” 


Many years ago Russell C. Veit, busi- 
man, entertained his children by il- 
trating tales from Arabian Nights. 
ring December, Veit, the artist, is 
Iding his first one-man show at the 
Passedoit Gallery, consisting of imagin- 
Ative illustrations from these same stor- 
des. The 24 ornately colored watercolors 
falled “Phantasy” are marked by gen- 
Weness of expression and sincerity of 
execution. Veit has enjoyed delving into 
the enthralling 1001 nights and creating 
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images to his own fancy, which in their 
subject matter and quietness of mood 
are an appropriate note around Christ- 
mas. 

Landscapes by Morris 

A modest painter is John B. Morris, 
Jr., showing a large selection of land- 
scapes at the Sixtieth Street Galleries. 
This artist does not go in for adven- 
tures in pigment, but is content to re- 
cord what nature has to offer, and that 
among familiar fields and hills anyone 
may encounter on a rural journey. And 
yet his show is not monotonous, as is 
often the case with exhibitions devoted 
exclusively to landscapes, for Morris is 
not a “green” painter. Instead he em- 
ploys subtle tones in varying skies and 
a fusion of soft intermediate notes, as 
in the broadly painted Connecticut Hill, 
the sunny Champlain Valley and Octo- 
ber Sky. 

While still airy and spacious, the wa- 
tercolors lack the sweep of the oils, be- 
ing more tightly handled and less spon- 
taneous. In these Morris comes off best 
in the golden-splashed wasteland, Near 
Fairfield, Conn., and the purple-steeped 
November. 


Maurice Grosser at Levy's 


Maurice Grosser, who held a show at 
the Julien Levy Galleries two years ago, 
returns there with a December display 
of sunny and sane paintings of the deep 
South, together with some excellent still 
lifes and portraits. With the present 
avalanche of portraits descending on 
New York, it is still enjoyable to ob- 
serve such a neat job of human portray- 
al as Grosser managed in the candid 
study of Jane Bowles, loaned by John 
La Touche. Showing the subject gowned 
in Lautrec-black and with a composed 
face beneath a mop of reddish hair, it 
is uncannily frank in its penetration. 

Grosser’s pictorial documents of the 
South are brilliantly executed with 
much attention given to shifting sun- 
light and weather beaten clapboards, 
such as The Mulberry Tree and Sun- 


Portrait of Jane Bowles: MAURICE 
Grosser. At Julien Levy to Jan. 2 








John B. Powell: YUN GEE 
To Be Auctioned at Milch 


burst, the latter an elaborate essay on 
disintegration. A lazy day atmosphere 
pervades his down-at-the-heel home- 
steads, as well as his realistic interpre- 
tations of main street, particularly The 
Firetrap. That Grosser has developed 
not only technically but in scope is best 
noted in the ambitious but freely rend- 
ered still life of grapes and the sweep- 
ing panoramic views of Nantucket, a 
new but entirely agreeable departure 
for Grosser. 


W atercolors on Eighth Street 


A gay watercolor show is the Decem- 
ber attraction at the Eighth Street Gal- 
lery, where sparkling works by Evan- 
geline Cozzens, Margaret Kerr, Herbert 
H. Scheffel and Helen E. Schepens are 
among the pictures presented. One sec- 
tion is given over to the small circus 
sketches of Scheffel, who has lived and 
travelled with the big-top entertainers; 
while another interesting group belongs 
to Miss Schepens, who has found in 
Brooklyn a wealth of material contain- 
ing some of the character of Martha’s 
Vineyard or popular Provincetown. Al- 
so to be noticed are Misty Marshes by 
Cozzens, Early Snow by Adolph Bier- 
hals, Crawford Notch Station by James 
S. Hulme, From 5th Avenue Penthouse 
by Maurice King, Jr., Marbles by Mar- 
garet Kerr, and works by Mildred Ridge- 
ly, Viola M. Cox and Helen Lane Bower. 

Excuse Please! 

The above portrait of John B. Powell, 
one of the first martyrs of the present 
war, is being shown at the Milch Gal- 
leries, New York, where it will be sold 
for the benefit of foreign correspondents 
under the sponsorship of the Overseas 
Press Club. Painted by the Canton-born 
Chinese-American artist, Yun Gee, the 
portrait is a composite from studies 
made while Powell lay recuperating in 
a hospital bed at the Medical Center in 
New York. 

Powell, veteran Far East newspaper 
correspondent and former editor of the 
China Weekly Review, was returned to 
America as an “exchange hostage” after 
suffering great hardship at the hands 
of the Japanese. He left America weigh- 
ing 189 and was returned weighing 85 
pounds, with both feet missing. Gang- 

[Please turn to page 27] 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 











PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly, Jr. 





WILDENSTEIN and CO. 


INC. 


PAINTINGS AND 
WORKS OF ART 


Old Panelling Old Wallpapers 


Period and Modern Decorations 


19 East 64th Street 
New York City 


London 





_ Newhouse Galleries 


Inc. 


PAINTINGS 


1S East 57th Street 
New York City 








CHAIM GROSS 


Thru December 19th 


at 
Associated American Artists Galleries 
711 Fifth Avenue © New York City 
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Portrait of Maria Isabella: ANTONIO 
Mor (1570). In the Pani Sale 


Pani Sale at Kende 


CURRENT ACTIVITY at the Kende Galler- 
ies, Gimbel Brothers, is the sale on De- 
cember 17 of an important group of 
primitives and old masters from the 
collection of Alberto J. Pani, Mexican 
diplomat, at the former Gould mansion. 
Among the 37 paintings which comprise 
the collection is Ecce Homo by Nicolas 
Froment, believed to be of utmost rar- 
ity and the only work by this master 
known to be in the United States. It is 
authenticated by August L. Mayer and 
Lionello Venturi. 

Also figuring prominently in the sale 
is a large landscape with figures and 
cattle by Albert Cuyp, described by Dr. 
W. R. Valentiner, of the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts, as “a fine original painting 
by Albert Cuyp of his best middle pe- 
riod.” Representing distinguished ex- 
amples of the Spanish, Italian, French, 
German, Dutch and Flemish schools, are 
works by Anthony Van Dyck, Gonzales 
Coques, Nicholas Maes, Rubens and 
others. 

A former member of the Mexican cab- 
inet, Senor Pani acquired his collection 
when he was Plenipotentiary Minister 
to Paris and Ambassador to Madrid 
during the period between 1927-1932. 
From his grandfather, former Ambassa- 
dor to England and Spain, he inherited 
a group of paintings now in the Museum 
of the School of Arts in Mexico City. 


Reynolds Decorates Canteen 


The new National Catholic Commu- 
nity Service canteen, at 17 East 5lst 
Street, New York City, is decorated with 
murals painted by James Reynolds, a 
painter who arrived from County Kil- 
dare, Ireland, in 1939. Reynolds, who 
has painted murals in important hotels 
and clubs in the U. S. and Europe, based 
his canteen decorations on the exploits 
of the late famed Brendan (Paddy) Fin- 
ucane, the 21-year-old Irishman who be- 
came the leading ace of Britain’s R.A. 
F. Finucane was credited with more 
than 30 Nazi planes. 


Auction Calendar 


December 17, Thursday afternoon, Kende & 
leries, Gimbel Brothers, at Gould Mansion; f 
Alberto J. Pani collection; paintings by P 
tives and Old Masters. Now on exhibition. @ 

December 17, 18 & 19, Thursday, Friday & § 
urday afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries: f 
Noorian estate: Near Eastern art: Chinese 
& amber carvings: tapestries, Oriental 
objects of art. 

January 7, 8, 9, Friday, Saturday and Sup 
afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from Cg 
Nast Collection: English and, French 18th 4 
tury furniture, paintings. drawings, silver, p 
celains. On exhibition from Jan. 2. 

January 11 and 12, Tuesday and Wednesday 
noons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from Conde 
library: Fine Arts literature; standard sets: ¢ 
ored costume plates 1789-1852; first editig 
On exhibition from Jan. 7. 

January 13, Thursday afternoon, Parke-B 
Galleries; from Conde Nast Sands Point, L. 












Property: American furniture and _ reprod 
tions; garden furniture. On exhibition f 
Jan. 9. 


January 15 and 16, Saturday afternoon and 
ning and Sunday afternoon, Parke-Bernet G 
leries; from Schnittjer & Son: paintings 
old and modern masters; French, English, Ital 
ian & Spanish furniture of Renaissance ang 
18th century periods; tapestries, silver. On ex- 
hibition from Jan. 9 


The Auction Mart 


Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 









Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 


leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 

Paintings 

Gainsborough: Landscape with Old Stone 
Cottage (P-B, Simonds) Vergottis .......... $1,100 

Utrillo: Cabaret Du Lapin Agile (P-B, 
TESAAERATT ) . incescccccsececosccensecesecoreosesseccossors 675 

Viaminck: Paysage (P-B, Montgomery) .... 525 

Tapestries, Carpets 

Brussels Gothic-Renaissance tapestry, A 
Hunt with Falcons and Hounds (P-B. 
Cutting) David B. Nachemson ................ $1,073 

Bessarabian carpet (P-B, Montgomery) .... 1,100 


Ceres and Venus 


Gobelins Tapestry, Juno, 
(P-B, Simonds) 
Antique Bessarabian carpet of rose 
1830 (P-B, Montgomery) 
Aubusson Palace carpet (P-B, Montgomery) 





Fie, IIIIOD ; snccvabecssexenencintccuperattesecnteecens’ 580 
Sarouk Palace carpet (P-B, Montgomery).... 575 
Bessarabian Bird Carpet (P-B, Montgomery) 625 
Furniture 
Chippendale carved mahogany lowboy, 18th 

century ‘(P-B, Montgomery) 


evstoccssvsuvesess $ 800 


What Victory? 
[Continued from page 14] 


boys prefer the real thing. As with the 
painting, there are some notable ex- 
ceptions. 

“The question which should come to 
your mind as you look at most of the 
work is; ‘Why was this painted?’ As 
I’ve said before, it seems almost crim- 
inal to suggest that a thing intended as 
a work of art today should have a mean- 
ing to the contemporary world. The veil 
of aesthetic escapism must be torn away 
from our contemporary art, else, bad 
as it is, it will get worse. There are in 
the show plain academic portraits, both 
in the old manner and the new. Now if 
anyone can tell me how these things 
have any importance or meaning as far 
as the furtherance of art in our time 
is concerned, I'd like to hear it. There 
are also in the show many, many land- 
scapes, in the new academic manner. 
All right, so it’s a picture of a place. 
That’s all! Nothing new has been added! 
Why hang it? 

“I doubt that the artists, as Mr. Bos- 
well noted, were ‘overwhelmed by the 
tempo of the times.’ They, in the main, 
were never up with the times. To bor- 
row a handy phrase, the exhibition is 
best characterized as ‘Painting and 
Sculpture As Usual.’” 


The Art Digest 
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La Resistance Inutile: JEAN FREDERIC 
ScHALL. In Condé Nast Sale 


Conde Nast Auction 


DISPERSAL of the immense Condé Nast 
estate occupies the feature position on 
Parke-Bernet’s early January auction 
schedule. First sale of the late publish- 
er’s property occurs on Jan. 7, 8 and 9 
(following the sale on Dec. 17, 18 and 
19 of Near Eastern and Chinese art 
from the Noorian collection), when 18th 
century furniture, paintings, drawings, 
silver and porcelains will go under the 
hammer. 

Following this initial group will come 
the sale on Jan. 11 and 12 of fine arts 
literature, standard sets and 550 colored 
costume plates from the Condé Nast 
library. On the latter day of this sale 
the galleries will also place before the 
public additional furniture and repro- 
ductions from the Nast Sands Point, L. 
I, home. 

During his many years of collecting 
the publisher of Vogue, Vanity Fair 
and House and Garden amassed a wide 
variety of collectors’ items. His paint- 
ings include works by Monnoyer, van 
Huysum, Huet, Boucher, Moreau and 
Watteau, with four charmingly sophisti- 
cated paintings by Jean Frederic Schall, 
one of which is reproduced above. 

Among the furniture which decorated 
his Park Avenue penthouse apartment 
are fine pieces by maitres ebenistes, no- 
tably a Louis XVI kingwood bois de rose 
and harewood marquetry secretary, 
Stamped Jean-Henri Riesener; a fine 
Louis XVI citronnier and tulipwood 
Marquetry bureau mounted in bronze 
doré by Roussel, and a Louis XV inlaid 
tulipwood marquetry table stamped 
Charles Topino. 

Outstanding in the Nast collection of 
English furniture is an important set of 
six George II carved walnut chairs; a 
George II petit point settee with four 
Matching chairs, a Queen Anne secre- 
tary and a pair of fine Chinese Chippen- 
dale mahogany pole screens in Mort- 
lake tapestry. 


New Breckhurst Print 

M. A. McDonald of New York an- 
founces the publication of a limited edi- 
tion of the new etching, Ophelia, by 
Gerald L. Brockhurst. The 8% by 10% 
print will sell for $50. 


December 15, 1942 





Artists Lives 


By JupiTH Kaye REED 


| 


Here is one way of becoming a mis- 
anthrope: Philip Reinagle, 18th century 
artist who was assistant to Allan Ram- 
say, court painter to George II of Eng- 
land, undertook a commission from his 
chief to paint fifty portraits of George 
and his queen at ten guineas for each 
pair. Reinagle went through with the 
job, but it left him so disgusted with 
human physiognomy that thereafter he 
devoted himself to painting animals. 

os * * 











One of the earliest attempts to place 
art on a sound commercial basis in- 
volved George Morland, the English 
painter, known equally as a master and 
a sot. He was always in debt, though 
his paintings were in demand, and final- 
ly his creditors grew as weary of chas- 
ing him as he was of escaping from 
them. They made him a proposition: if 
he would settle down to work and lead 
a reasonably normal existence they 
would provide a house for him in Lon- 
don and finance his expenses. In return 
they would own shares in his canvases. 
Morland agreed, and signed the neces- 
sary papers. He thus became the first 
incorporated artist. The corporation 
functioned only a short time. Morland 
and the bottle couldn’t be divorced. 

” * * 


The difficulties besetting an ambitious 
offspring of a famous father are well- 
known, and so it was a double triumoh 
when Marietta Robusti, daughter of Tin- 
toretto, won recognition as a painter. La 
Tintoretta, as she was called, survived 
the handicap of sex and a genius father. 
She might even have rivalled manv of 
her fellow Venetians, had her career 
not been cut short at the age of 30. 

* * * 


This is probably the grand-daddy of 
all similar anecdotes; Protogenes, the 
fourth century B.C. Greek artist, was 
esteemed by Apelles, his more famous 
colleague. Avelles once called on him 
and finding Protogenes out, picked up a 
brush and drew an extraordinarily fine 
line, which he left as a calling card. 
When Protogenes came home he at once 
decided that only Apelles could have 
drawn the line, and determined to go 
him one better. He imposed a still finer 
line, in a different color, on the Apelles 
achievement, and left it in case the mas- 
ter should call again. The master did 
call again, and Mr. P. being out once 
more, Apelles managed to add a third 
line, finer than the others. Protogenes 
then gave up. 

* ce cS 

Francisca de Herrera, the Spanish 
painter who taught Velasquez, was also 
a skilled engraver of medals, and prog- 
ressed from that art to engraving mon- 
ey—for his own use. When this profit- 
able activity was discovered, he sought 
sanctuary in the Jesuit College of Se- 
ville. There he made amends by paint- 
ing The Triumph of Saint Hermengild, 
the patron saint of the institution. La- 
ter Philip IV visited the college and so 
admired the work that he pardoned de 
Herrera. The moral is, as it always has 
been, if you must stray, foliow with a 
good deed. : 


. 
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Prablic <li Sale 


Jan. 7,8, 9 at 2 p.m. 


The 


CONDE NAST 
tie 


Removed from the Apart- 
ment of the Late Condé 
Nast, 1040 Park Avenue, 
New York. 






























Comprising 


FRENCH XVIII 
CENTURY FURNITURE 


Many fine examples by noted 





maitres ébénistes 


FRENCH PAINTINGS 
AND DRAWINGS 


by Boilly, van Huysum, Huet, 


Moreau, Watreau and others, 
with four superlative examples 
of the work of Jean Frédéric 


Schall. 


ENGLISH XVIII 
CENTURY FURNITURE 


GEORGIAN AND CTHER 
SILVER 
TABLE CHINA - GLASS - RUGS 
AND COMPLEMENTARY 
DECORATIVE 
OBJECTS OF ART 








On Exhibition 
From January 2 
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Second Purchase Prize, $250.00 


Carl Zigrosser Reviews Artists for Victory Prints at Metropolitan 


By Carl Zigrosser 


THE MOST IMPORTANT recent event in 
the print world has been the exhibition 
of graphic art which is part of the show 
of Contemporary American Art spon- 
sored by Artists for Victory Inc. The 
exhibition, which opened at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art on December 
7th and will continue until February 
22nd, contains, in addition to the sec: 
tions devoted to paintings and sculpture, 
a total of 578 prints in all mediums. 
Since artists from all parts of the coun- 
try sent entries, it is not just one more 
New York show but an event of na- 
tional significance. 

More than 6000 prints were submitted, 
and from this colossal number the show 
was selected by a jury consisting of 
Grace Albee, Arms, Eby, Landacre, Lan- 
deck, Riggs, Wengenroth,, and the fol- 
lowing as alternates, Dehn, Lankes, 
Locke, and Roth. Mr. Arms, who was 
the chairman of the jury, said that he 
considered the prints submitted—and 
consequently the show itself—to be of 
an unusually high standard of achieve- 
ment. Certainly all schools and ten- 
dencies are represented from the most 
conservative to the most experimental. 

The prints are hung in two rows in 
the six large and well lighted print gal- 
leries at the Museum. In spite of the 
handicap of a double row, the show can 
be taken in with comparatively little 
effort, considering its formidable size; 
and this is due in large part to sensitive 
and expert hanging by the jury alter- 
nates. Of the 414 artists included, 164 
are represented by two examples each 
and the balance by one. 

In view of the avowed national and 
inclusive scope of this exhibition, one 
wonders if it would not have been wise 
to limit each artist’s representation to 
one print and thus make room for more 
entries by other artists. For there are 
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E PRINT MAKERS: OLD AND NEW 





The Speaker: WILLIAM GroppPerR (Lithograph) 


some notable omissions; a few estab- 
lished names can readily be enumerated 
in addition to a host of young and prom- 
ising artists: Ruzicka, J. J. A. Murphy, 
Kuniyoshi, Haupers, Marsh, Goldthwaite, 
Nordfeldt, Velonis, Kubiriyi, and Max 
Kahn. Of course there may be valid 
reasons for these omissions, including 
the all sufficient reason that the artist 
did not submit work. Some of the art- 
ists, especially the younger ones, are in 
the armed forces and are therefore un- 
able to enter their work. It is a handi- 
cap of the open exhibition, as opposed 
to the invited or selected exhibition, 
that the burden of entry is upon the 
artist, who may sometimes have neither 
the time nor the facilities to send in 
his work. The invited show has other 
disadvantages but this is not one of 
them. This Artists for Victory show is 
the artists’ own show: they organized 
and juried it themselves, and with a 
few exceptions they have done a notable 
job. 


In general the selection of work sub- 
mitted is excellent. The artists did not 
make their choice haphazardly, but us- 
ually picked out their best work over 
a period of a decade. The very substan- 
tial prizes offered by the Metropolitan 
Museum no doubt furnished a strong 
incentive to this end. The Museum al- 
located $52,000 of the Hearn Fund for 
purchase prizes, and of this sum $2,000 
was awarded for eleven prints selected 
by a jury of museum officials. 

Of the eleven awards seven were for 
lithographs: The Speaker by Gropper, 
Meeting House by Wengenroth, Old Sil- 
ver by Barrett, Duluth Ferry by Francis 


Chapin, Overseas Highway by Ralston 


Crawford, Lamplight by Wanda Gag, 
Portrait of a Woman by Kopman. The 
other four prizes were given for Sloan’s 
etching, Fifth Avenue in 1909; Kupfer- 
man’s drypoint, Monument of an Era; 


(Etching). First Purchase Prize, $500.00 





Fifth Avenue in 1909: JOHN SLOAN 














Grace Albee’s wood-engraving, Junked; 
and Pytlak’s silk screen Night Skaters. 

It would be impossible to enumerate 
all the noteworthy prints in the show. 
In the intaglio medium Arms, Benson, 
Eby, Washburn, Landeck, Constant, 
Cook, Gallagher, Barnet, Sternberg and 
Heaney contribute some of their best 
work. There are notable wood-engravy- 
ings by Lankes, Nason, Geller, Kent, 
Eichenberg, Landacre, Mead, and Boyd. 
Lithography as usual is a favorite me- 
dium; in addition to the prize winners 
there are outstanding examples by 
Dehn, Hubert Davis, Castellén, Ruellan, 
Dwight Huntley, Limbach, 
Riggs, and Spruance. 

Among the newcomers are unusually 
interesting contributions by Golton, 
Mauzey, Mabelle Stamper, Jolan Bet- 
telheim, Alberts, Givler, Moskowitz, Burr 
Singer, Verrecchia, Louise Bourgeois, 
and Eula Long. The most recent me- 
dium, silk-screen stencil, is represented 
by color prints by Warsager, Elizabeth 
Olds, Gottlieb, Doris Meltzer, Landon, 
Harari, and Lucia Wiley. : 

One leaves this exhibition with a vivid 
impression and a question. Where else 
in this war-torn world could a show of 
such scope and calibre be staged today? 
One is impressed by the vast resources, 
actual and potential, that are here dis- 
played. Will we as a nation have the 
sense to conserve them? 


| Other Print news appears on page 
18 of this issue. 


FREE !— 


CATALOGUE OF ART BOOKS OF ALL 
PUBLISHERS—NEW AND USED. 


MARMOR BOOK SHOP 


77 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
OLD ART BOOKS PURCHASED 
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Savage American 


A ART OF JACOB EPSTEIN. By Robert Black. 
York: World Publishing Co.; 30 pp. of text 
F475 illustrations of Sculpture and Draw- 
$3.50 








3 Reviewed by Sot A. DAvIDSON 





THe widely-discussed sculptor Jacob 
epstein (1880-) has at last received 
Hen recognition from America in 
le edition. Robert Black, author, 
has presented us with a short bio- 
taphical text, which is very enlighten- 
and a profusely illustrated collec- 
ion Of 10 halftones of the stimulating 
, and the first appearance, in re- 
duction, of 75 drawings by the sculp- 
rof reclining Odalisques. 

he biographical writing depicts Ep- 
ein’s early career on the East Side of 

y York City and his profound inter- 
atin the lives of these people. His draw- 
ings of the “characters” earned him his 
= art assignment with the author 
Hutchins Hapsgood. 

With the remuneration he booked pas- 
sage for Paris, for in the recesses of 
his mind was the burning desire.to carve 
and to see Rodin and the Old Masters 
of the Louvre. 

The “savage American,” as the Pa- 
tsians nicknamed him, was not a man 
oi words, but rather of work. 

Later, he settled in England perma- 
nently, where he thoroughly investigated 
the Old Masters of the British Museums. 

In 1907, England offered him his first 
large assignment; the sculpture for the 
British Medical Association Buildings, 
om the Strand. The finished work, 18 
oversized nudes, caused a furor in Eng- 
land; the Evening Standard newspaper 
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The Art of 
JACOB EPSTEIN 


BY ROBERT BLACK 


Lavishly illustrated with many famous 
Epstein works never before reproduced 
in book form, this large handsomely 
bound volume has 175 beautiful half- 


tones of sculptures and 
2 $3. 50 


drawings, eight chapters on 
at your bookseller’s 


age 





ALL 
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N. Y. 


Epstein’s life and art. 272 
pages, 84%" x 117%" 





THE World PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CLEVELAND AND NEW YORK 
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to see.” The publicity of the “Strand 
Statues” was adverse, but beneficial. 
The next notorious episode took place 
in France, for in 1911 he was commis- 
sioned to do a figure for the Tomb of 
Oscar Wilde. Epstein had carved the 
figure of a demon-angel in full flight 
across the face of the world. This work 
received violent adverse criticism for its 
obscenity. Unaware of the encroach- 
ments upon the moralistic ideas in the 
minds of the French, Epstein created 
with a freedom of expression. 


Returning to England Epstein created 
a figure of Christ which again received 
adverse criticism. An outraged cleric 
compared the work to some degraded 
Chaldean or African—an American or 
Hun—some emaciated Hun or badly 
grown Egyptian. In sculptural terms 
this piece truly expresses, in forms, the 
suffering and compassion of the charac- 
ter, and within its lines one can sense 
the unmoved conviction of the figure. 
Another monumental contribution by 
Epstein was “Adam.” This work is seven 
foot, hewn from simian pink alabaster, 
and referred to as “a biologist’s night- 
mare” or “three tons of ugliness.” This 
work was sold to an Australian gold 
miner for $35,000. 

This book offers almost a complete 
study of Epstein’s work, and you will 
find that the sensitivity of this artist is 
overpowering. In his portraits he is 
concerned with the expressiveness that 
comes from accenting forms which give 
a unique character and which are also 
capable of being interesting in them- 
selves. Epstein is one of the finest por- 
trait sculptors today and his children’s 
faces are superb. The life, enthusiasm, 
playfulness and all other attributes of 
children are inserted in the face of the 
child, and render the most radiant ex- 
pression. 

In bronze Epstein gets a dramatic 
contrast of light and shade in broken 
surfaces and an effect of spontaneity 
and nervous force. In stone he empha- 
sizes the great planes rather than the 
individual variations and achieves an 
effect of brooding intensity. 

In summary, this monograph will an- 
swer any questions one might have on 
the world of Jacob Epstein. 


-++++-~+-By FRANK CASPERS #**++++! 

THE ARTIST IN AMERICA. By Carl Zi- 
grosser. New York: Alfred A. Knopf; 
207 pp.; 92 illustrations; $5. 

Zigrosser here crystallizes a segment 
of the contemporary print scene in 
America by bringing into sharp person- 
al and creative focus 24 printmakers of 
varied aesthetic stripe. His lucid text 
and discerning illustrations constitute a 
fascinating cross-section of the field. Il- 


luminating, completely interesting, a 
handsome book. 








THE ENJOYMENT OF ART IN AMERICA. 
By Regina Shoolman & Charles E. Slat- 
kin. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.; 
792 pp.; 740 plates; $10. 


A huge, lush volume, handsomely de- 
signed and printed, which describes and 
reproduces masterpieces in all the arts 
from U. 8S. and Canadian museums, con- 
stituting thereby a survey of art from 


prehistoric times to the present. Times 
critic Edward Alden Jewell described it 
in the Saturday Review of Literature as 
a “genuine contribution to the litera- 
ture of art,’ and has admired the skill 
of its preparation and its “freshness and 
enthusiasm.” 
e 


CONTEMPORARY ART. By Rosamund 
Frost. New York: Crown Publishers; 
240 pp.; 174 plates (24 in color); $4. 

If the academicians put you to sleep, 
this book is your meat. Author Frost, an 
art journalist, has essayed the more ad- 
vanced schools and deals concisely with 
many prominent modernists. The repro- 
ductions (not all of which are fortunate 
selections) visualize the text dramati- 
cally, and Aimée Crane contributes a 
group of factual biographies. An inter- 
esting, popular treatment. 

2 

SILK SCREEN STENCILING. By Biegelei- 
sen and Cohn. New York: McGraw-Hill 

o.; 179 pp.; 35 plates; $2.50. 

The silk screen as a fine arts medium 
is here explained in great step-by-step 
detail. Thorough, lucid and complete. 


A Rousing Challenge 
to the World of Art! 


Naturalistic or Modern Art—Which Will Endure? 





A startlingly 
the quality 
ican aft. . 
and inspire 
uses, studies, 


frank and courageous appraisal of 
and direction of contemporary Amer- 
. with conclusions certain to challenge 
new appreciation in everyone who 
makes, or looks at pictures. 


by RALPH M. PEARSON 
Author of ‘“‘The New Art Education” 


This book shows the characteristics of and the 
differences between the Modern Movement and 
Naturalism and dramatizes, by bold critical 
2nalysis and 94 line and halftone illustrations, 
how and why the creative art of the ages is 
being reborn in the Modern Movement. 


Photographs, motion pictures and _ animated 
cartoons, comics, advertising art, illustration, 
original prints, and paintings from the work 
of Walt Disney, Benton, Curry, Wood, Weber, 
Gropper, Davis, Lee, Kent, and many others 
show their positive and negative contributions 
to the art of our time. 


Size 9°x 1014 Price $3.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, NEW YORK 
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First fine arts school in Ameriza ( Est. 18C5). 


Professional training in painting, sculp- 
ture, illustration, and mural painting. 
Also, co-ordinated course with Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. 
Scholarships, other prizes. Dist*-- 
guished faculty. Ask for Catalog K. 
Curator, Broad and Cherry Sts., Phila. 





PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 


under personal direction of 


BRACKMAN 


Painting from Nude, 
Portrait and Still Life. 


For further information, write or telephone 


Philip Graham, carwecie HALL 
56 St. & 7th Ave. W. Y. C., Clrele 7-5146 








CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
One of America’s Finest Art Schools 


teaching 
DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


Because of Endowment No Yearly Tuition. 
Only an Entrance Fee of $25.00 


Write for Catalogue B. 









School of Design for Women 
98tb Y ear. Design, illustration ; 
interior decoration, fashion 
arts, advertising, teacher —. 
ing, fine arts. B.F.A 

in all courses. i 
ppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
ay, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
ces. Oldest school of art 
applied to industry. Catalog. 


1326 N. Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART= 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


State Accredited 
Fine and Applied Arts and Art 
Teacher Training. Excellent fac- 
ulty. Degrees granted. 
SPRING TERM OPENS JAN. 11, 1943 


Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Catalog 
Broadway at College © Oakland ¢ California 





TIS ART 


INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 


ART STUDY FOR WAR 


FALL TERM NOW. ENTER ANY TIME. FINE 
AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS COURSES UNDER DIS- 
TINGUISHED PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTORS 
STRESSING CAMOUFLAGE, PRODUCTION 1L- 
LUSTRATION. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, Me. 


B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, Il- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Drese Design. 
Fashion Illustration, Crafts. Teacher 
Training course. Students may live on 
Campus and participate in all activities 


For information, address: 
Director, 





Kenneth A. Hudson, 
26 


Room 20 


Professiunal training leading to the. 


Artists Are Useful 


“ARTISTS need not feel any inferiority 
about their usefulness in military life,” 
Guy Gayler Clark, dean of the Cooper 
Union Art School claims, basing his 
opinion on letters received from former 
students now in the Army. There is 
much work for the soldier-artist to do 
and his talents are increasingly in de- 
mand, his correspondents inform him. 

Perhaps because of the national hab- 
it of “turning to the funnies first,” in- 
structors have found that the best way 
to teach a man the do’s and don’ts of 
Army life is to illustrate them on large 
charts. Quoting from a letter written by 
former student Romeo Gerrapicci, Clark 
says that artists are given the title of 
“special service men” and put to work 
under a chief artist. Gerrapicci recently 
worked on “a massive painting showing 
the Articles of War that every soldier 
must learn.” 

And William C. Fels, Cooper Union 
instructor now on leave for the dura- 
tion, reports that his work as instructor 
in the Ordnance Department depends to 
a large extent on skilled drawings which 
illustrate the parts of weapons. These 
drawings are of especial importance in 
teaching illiterate soldiers. 


Professors Study Camouflage 


Sensing the inadequacy of their posi- 
tions in relation to the war effort, 75 
professors at the College of the City of 
New York have enrolled in refresher 
courses in technical subjects that will 
equip them to play a more important 
role during the national emergency. 
Twenty of the professors are studying 
camouflage, under fellow professor Al- 
bert P. D’Andrea. The course is con- 
ducted in accordance with Army stand- 
ards and practices, and has as one of its 
objectives the preparation of a trained 
staff in case the Army decides to install 
a camouflage instruction unit at the 
college. 


Instructors to Exhibit 


Starting with a display of oils and 
drawings by Nan Greacen, instructor in 
portrait and still life, the Grand Cen- 
tral School of Art, New York, began on 
Dec. 11 a series of exhibitions by mem- 
bers of its large faculty. 

Miss Greacen’s show will continue un- 
til Dec. 28, when an exhibition of water- 
colors by Frank Stanley Herring will 
be placed on view. 


hans hofmann 









The Field of American Art Education 











Succeeds Harding 


EDWARD SHENTON, nationally fame ae 
magazine and book illustrator, will s ; 4 
ceed George Harding as head of the. |} —— 
lustration department of the Penns, |; 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts. Har |: 
ing, now a captain in the U. S. Ma 
Corps, has been given a leave of abs. 
for the duration. An official artis 
tached to the General Staff in Fra 
during the last war, Harding has ! 
given a roving mission to cover all 
tivities of the Marines. 


Shenton, a native Pennsylvaniar 
former student of the Academy +‘ 
he won Cresson traveling scholar: 
in 1922 and 1923. He is known throw 
out the county for his illustrations 
the Saturday Evening Post, Collie 
Scribner’s and the Cosmopolitan, A 
the books he has recently illustrat 
the best-seller The Yearling. 
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Learning from Originals 


From its recent graphic arts exhibj¢ pre 
tion, the Munson-Williams-Proctor } - 
stitute School of Art purchased the ft fer 
lowing: Circus Performer, lithograph \, Se 


Yasuo Kuniyoshi; Indian Dance, colote’ 4407 
wood block by Louis Schanker; Picas| =" 
Study Club, silk screen by Elizabe |= 
Olds; Swimming the Hudson, ae 
Reginald Marsh. 






“These works were acquired to p. Draf 
vide authentic material for research 1 — 


our students,” writes William C. Palngp:ar. 
er, director, the Proctor Institute Scho 
of Art. f 


Training for Women 


advertising fields that have lost mai 
of their military-age practitioners, t 
Chouinard Art Institute of Los Ange 
has instituted a series of courses d 
signed specifically to prepare women 
fill positions in those specialized branc 
es of art production. Subjects in the |? 
classes are practical and instruction 
intensified. 


It 
Leon Winslow Honored re 
Leon L. Winslow, director of art MM oy 


Baltimore schools and a faculty mem ] 
ber of Bowling Green State University] T 
Bowling Green, Ohio, has been awardeg™ W 
the honorary degree of doctor of pedé J P 
gogy by that institution. F 


A 
school of fine arts} ® 
morning — afternoon 


— evening 
52 w. 8 st. — N. Y. C. — gr. 5-9714 
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HERBERT BARNET! 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSET! 
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qredited. rtimely DEFENSE COURSES in Mechanical Draw- 
fame nc Industrial Design. va Term. Catalog. 
will ¢ , Michigan Ave. at Adams » Chicago, lilinels 
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a a PORTRAIT PAINTING 
rtis PSSIE POTTER VONNOH 
Fra } ¢ Sculpture 

las } ual Summer Classes, June thru September 
all Trabethtown, New York In The Adirondacks 
iar RHODE ISLAND 
Sei SCHOOL of of DESIGN 
throw sien zap, al arts, valokinns 34 
tions mechanical, a } 
Yollie ; art education. Diplomas, 


tories. 
time courses. Placement. Catalog. 
18 College Street, Providence, R. 1. 


an 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


; exhib. pe courses in the Fine and Applied Arts. 
ctor } 
the fe RIM ne iatts cars rae 
‘raph 4 School Term September 29 to May 23 
_ colote] 4407 Warwick Bivd. Kansas City, Mo. 
Picas 


lizabe 
SCHOOL of FINE & 


“a ‘\BBOTT COMMERCIAL ART 


to p. rafting and Illustration courses which train 











arch 1 | students to meet Civil Service irements. 
; courses in Fine and 

’. Paliggtart. Register now for September Classes. 
e Scho 


1143 Conn. Ave.,N.W., Washington, D.C. 


‘MR. CROSS sribenrs IN HOURS 


d opporhite see what ordinarily takes months and 
rial a | wears.” A. J. Philpott in Boston Globe. For 
l or written instruction by this most 


pli tic of all methods, address: 
Ange | sROSS ART SCHOOL, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
May 1, 1943, Boothbay Harbor, Maine, 17th Summer 
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in the ; 
scan, | 9, i "Tews 
It is essential that art school di- 

.|J tectors make every effort to stem 
art Ml enrollment losses. 
y mem ; 
versityj} The best and most economical 
.wardeg™ Way is to tap new reservoirs of 
f pedal prospective students. 


For more than a decade THE 
ART DIGEST has been doing just 
this for its art school adver- 
tisers. Many of the nation’s 
most successful teachers have 
built up large enrollments by 
advertising consistently in THE 
ArT DIGEsT. 


Their results are your guarantee 
of effective returns. 


THE ART DIGEST 


116 East 59th St. e New York 
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[Continued from page 21] 


rene had set in resulting from criminal 
neglect in a concentration camp, so the 
obliging enemy amputated (excuse 
please!). Through the influence of 
friends in Washington, Powell was ex- 
changed for a whole Japanese and placed 
aboard a homeward bound ship. Powell 
is now slowly regaining his health and 
has been a source of valuable informa- 
tion in matters pertaining to the sons 
of the Setting Sun. 


Drawings at Midtown 


As a relief from the incredible number 
of paintings currently offered for in- 
spection, the modest collection of draw- 
ings to be found at the Midtown Galler- 
ies is welcome. Marked by variety and 
high quality, these drawings include a 
speedy Fletcher Martin football scrim- 
mage Autumn Hero, a cat and kitten 
ensemble Maternity by Waldo Peirce, a 
nocturnal-toned Gloucester Fisherman 
by Vincent Spagna, Rocky Mountains in 
Dong Kingman’s best rhythmic manner 
and the lively Second Violins by Berna- 
dine Custer. Other high points are a 
rolling spring landscape by William Pal- 
mer, the lightly rendered sketch for 
Simka Simkhovitch’s Island Beach Boat, 
and Emlen Etting’s trio of drawings of 
empty cafe scenes in a series called 
“Waiting.” 


Art as Christmas Gift 


Christmas this year abounds with 
art gift items at prices reasonable 
enough to make avid collectors of even 
the most unsuspecting: person in the 
modest income bracket. One of the big- 
gest storehouses of all is Contemporary 
Arts where unusually fine small pic- 
tures to suit nearly everyone’s taste 
may be found. Not to be missed among 
the works by these progressive young 
artists are The Palisades by Louis Bosa, 
the little moonlight scene by Koslow, 
the delightful Samuel Koch primitives, 
Trees by Walter Kuhlman, the three 
charming flower pieces by Klonis, Beu- 
lah Bettersworth and Stephen Dorland, 
Country Church by Otto Botto, The Vil- 
lage by Martha Berry, Georgia Land- 
scape by Harry Dix, Street Scene by 
Norman E. Davidson, The Old Mill by 
Joseph Di Marzi, Skating by Guy Mac- 
coy and Goat Farm by Harry Farber. 

A distinctive Christmas gift can be 
acquired at the Galerie St. Etienne, 
where illuminated Gothic woodcuts are 
priced surprisingly low. Delightful and 
highly artistic are these hand colored 
15th century woodcuts, most of which 
deal with Persian fables, the “Book of 
the Wisdom of the Old Wise Men.” 


A variety of modern prints and draw- 
ings, smal] sculpture, in addition to ten 
sculptures, cast in stone, by the late 
John Flannagan make up the holiday 
show at the Buchholz Gallery. 


Besides the more elaborate show 
“Paintings for the American Home” at 
the Milch Galleries, other interesting 
Christmas offerings may be found at the 
Argent Galleries, Estelle Newman Gal- 
lery, Charles Barzansky, Gallery of Mod- 
ern Art, Vendome, Marquie Gallery and 
the Artists Gallery. In most of the 
places contemporary works range from 


$5 to $50. 










ARD MOUNT 


New jersey State Teachers College 
Jersey City 
COURSE IN OIL PAINTING 
PORTRAIT © STILL LIFE © LANDSCAPE 
College Credits 
Life and Private Instruction in Studio 
Studie: 74 Sherman Place 
Journal Sq. 2-2629 





Registration 
Now Open 








Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Training in Fine & Applied Arts, 
Camouflage, Wartime Courses. 





Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 





Est. 
advanced diploma courses. 


1876. Professional School—two year general and 
Drawing, painting, sculpture 
mural, jewelry, silversmithing, com- 
etching, lithography, anatomy and per- 
Technical and historical courses. Tuition and 


(wood and stone), 
mercial art, 
spective. 


Travelling Scholarships. 

Winter term begins January 4th 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 
235 The Fenway 


Russell T. Smith, Head 
Boston, Massachusetts 


YLAND 
STITUTE 


- BALTIMORE - 1942 












Courses in Fine Arts, Angee Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 


DRAWING PHOTOGRAPHY 
PAINTING GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 
PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 


Write for Catalog 
Winter term: September 14-May 28 


Walter H. Siple, Director, Cincinnati, Ohio 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
Winter School: September 14 to May 28 


BOARDMAN ROBINSON, LAWRENCE BARRETT, 


OTIS DOZIER, GEORGE VANDER SLUIS 

Classes in drawing, painting, illestration, car- 

tooning, mural painting and design, lithegraphy. 
Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


JOHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting, Sculpture, Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 
« Donald M. Mattison, Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 













Copr. No. 831 
C. P. Jennewein 


RINGLIN 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Bens Arts, 
Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. Use Ringling Cireus and Ringling Museum. 
Outdoor classes al] winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.’ 


int FLORIDA 


Kimbrough, Pres. 
Sarasota, 

COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Four-year courses in Patntinc, INTERIOR Dec- 
ORATION, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 









— of 





DEsIGN, 
anp CoMMERCIAL Art, lus. Scsioot Art. I ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harorp L. But ier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 
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TREATISE 









A discussion of 
ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 
dealing with their composition, 
formulations, grinding, vehicles 
and qualities of permanency. 
Interesting. Authoritative. 
FREE: At your dealer 
eo or write to: 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 Highland Avenue 
Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio 






FIRST TO ADOPT A.A. PLL 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR COMPLETE 
STATEMENT OF COMPOSITION 
ON THE LABEL OF EVERY TUBE. 
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WAR BONDS 
and 


| STAMPS 


This space is contributed 


by a patron of the arts. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 


FINE HALF TONES 


for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 


229 S. WARREN ST.. TRENTON, N. J. 











NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


TECHNICAL ADVISER HAROLD C. PARKS 
17 Collinwood Road, Maplewood, N. J. 


AMERICAN ART WEEK: Annually, November 1-7 
Florence Topping Green, 104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 
Eprtor: Wilford S. Conrow 
A national organization of Americans working impersonally for contemporary 
American art and artists with common sense and fair play. 


acne te DANGER 
CRISIS = opportunity 


In the language of our Chinese allies, 
“Crisis” is expressed by two written 
characters: The one above means dan- 
ger; the one below, opportunity. This 
according to Milo Perkins in a recent 
magazine article. 

Your League takes these days of na- 
tional crisis as a time of great oppor- 
tunity to do many things for American 
art. Your National Executive Commit- 
tee needs the backing of all our mem- 
bers, and of many new members. What- 
ever the League does, is for fair play 
in the art world. 

Consequently we are AGAINST: 

1) Political intrigue; 

2) Special privilege; 

3) One-sided partisan and preju- 
diced art juries; 

4) Petty bickerings about such 
ephemeral things as passing 
fashions in art. 


5) Dishonesty and trickery which 
rob artists. 
But, the American Artists Profession- 


al League, Inc. is FOR: 


All things that are rational and es- 
sential to good art. Such things are 
not ephemeral. They are timeless and 
have been, are, and will be always the 
blood and flesh and bones of good art 
that deserves a measure of immor- 
tality. 

Because the artist who knows is the 
master (Martin Fischer) and the doing 
of something is never so hard as know- 
ing what to do (William Sartain)—we 
plan to print on these League pages in 
the near future occasional original 
signed articles which we believe to be 
authoritative, and which we aim to have 
stated with the primer-like simolicity 
of Dr. Martin Fitcher’s Hints to Artist- 
Painters (Pigments), League Booklet. 

Theshrst of these—in the near future 
—will be on The Natural Scale of Col- 
or Triads. Another will give a Sculptor’s 
Canon of the scale of measures of a 
perfectly formed human body. 

Such facts are things which the eye 
of the artist can see, and which he can 
use, by design, in his works of art. Their 
use brings his art into accord with the 
great harmonies of the visible universe. 

In such ways your League sees its 
“Opportunity” in the midst of these days 
of global “CRISIS.” 

Free Art Service?? 

A certain New York lithograph and 
color chrome company, recently ran a 
classified advertisement which set out 
not only prompt service and reasonable 
prices—but—think of it!—FREE ART 
SERVICE! 

As Amos used to say, “ain’t that some- 
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69 Macdougal Street, New York 
ton th 
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yellov 
black- 
blind- 
by vol 
serve 
“rods’ 


thin’?” Possibly this firm is going on 
the assumption that the line which made 
Barnum famous still holds good, and it that 
is this group of “suckers” they are at-| the ¢ 
tempting to catch. ever 
Surely all intelligent people know] whicl 
that this firm, or no other firm, can} smsé 
supply a “Free Art Service” that artists] bolic 
even though they be the most amateur, ™© 
of hacks, cost this firm something, andj ™ 
therefore that something must be added recog 
to the cost of the product. Any firm} gont 
would go broke unless it gets back thef Fran 
cost of items which enter into its ser4 facts 
vice. Fran 
Any art work which is continuously} Moe 
free is free because it is not worth any4 #Ve 
: . : ao whit 
thing. That sort of art work is damag *isio 
ing to the customer’s product it defaces 
and is very costly even if it could 
had for nothing. Knowing and discrimi 


tions: 
for tl 









diately suspect it is flim-flam. It is thisg sent 
sort of thing which necessitates the Bet4 # @ 
ter Business Bureau. 


STATE REPORTS ON 


1942 AMERICAN ART WEEK _ | MAC 
ACTIVITIES AND CELEBRATIONS } 4 
should be sent by state directors (eac ~ 
cooperating with their state chairman! e 
on or before January Ist, 1943, to: ‘ 
Mrs. FLORENCE TOPPING GREEN, tect 
National Director of 
American Art Week, MA 
104 Franklin Avenue P. 


Long Branch, New Jerseyy 15 


* * * 
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WHEN BUYING ARTISTS OIL COL 
ORS, Look for the League’s Seal on t MA 
label or on the display-cards in the deaq T 
er’s sales-rooms. T 
Y 
The Artist’s Bookshelf c 
By Theodore Bolton aa 
[Continued from December 1 issue] | che 
: tair 
5. Art Books on Technique a 


JAGGER, SARGEANT 


MODELLING AND SCULPTURE 2} s 
THE MAKING. London, Studio, 1933 
(“How to Do It” series). Illustrated. 7 


A small hand-book by a_ professions Na 
sculptor. 
3 oe MC 
LANTERI, EDWARD : 
MODELLING, A GUIDE FOR TEACH jy 
ERS AND STUDENTS. London, Chay x 
man & Hall, 1904, 2 edition, 1932. t 
By a professional sculptor. ] 
LUKIESH, M. : 
COLOR AND ITS APPLICATIONS EV 


New York, Van Nostrand. 1927. 150 
lustrations, 4 color plates, 34 tables. 









A technical book on reflected and tran 
mitted light by the director of the ligh 


The Art Dig 


- mete ol 









ing research laboratory, General Electric 
Mompany. The three attributes of color— 
yalue, hue, intensity—are here called: 
prightness, hue and saturation. Contains 
n important chapter on the lighting of 
es. 
On pages 180-189 the author summarizes 
Five Theories of Color Vision, which may 
be indicated here.—1. The Young-Helm- 
poltz Theory is a three color theory based 
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ot ton the assumption that there are three 
gets of nerves sensitive to red, blue, and 
yellow. However this does not account for 
black-white values apparent to the color- 
blind—2. The Duplicity Theory, advanced 
rary py von Kries upon the evidence of the ob- 
served fact of the existence in the retina of 
“rods” and “cones.” Involves two assump- 
oing on, tions: one that the rods are responsible 
2 for the gradations from black to white, 
= er colorless sensations, and the other 
’ i 


that the cones are responsible for both 
are at-| the color and colorless sensations. How- 
ever this does not explain color vision 
e knowlwhich occurs independently of colorless 
‘m, can} sensations.—3. The Hering anabolic-cata- 
- artists bolic theory involves the assumption that 
:mateur. there are six sensory processes grouped 
ing andj 2 pairs. However according to this theory 
acolor blind person would lose his color 
e added recognition in pairs of colors which is 
contrary to observed fact.—4. In the Ladd- 
Franklin theory, based on the observed 
facts of “rods” and “cones,” Mrs. Ladd- 
Franklin assumed the existence of gray 
molecules evolved in three stages, but 
“{ gives no separate accounting for black- 
white, and, also assumes the loss of color 
vision in pairs of colors.—5. The Eldridge- 
Green Theory, based on the observed fact 
of visual purple, assumes a receiving set 
at a perceptive center. This foregoing 
over-simplification of the theories is pre- 
sented merely as an aid to the profession- 
al artist who would wish a ready refer- 
ence to the color theories. The book is 
“indispensible.” 






EK MAGONIGLE, HAROLD VAN BUREN 
TIONS ARCHITECTURAL ‘RENDERING IN 
rs (each) WASH. New York, Scribner, 1922. 22 
airman plates, some in color. Introduction by 
‘at Thomas R. Kimball. 
c One of the most useful books on archi- 
EEN, tectural rendering. 
MAGINNIS, CHARLES D. 
PEN DRAWING. New York, Helburn, 
> Jersey 1924, Illustrated. 
A small but excellent hand-book. 
IL CO 
11 on tha MAYER, RALPH 
the dea THE ARTIST’S HANDBOOK OF MA- 
TERIALS AND TECHNIQUES. New 
York, Viking, 1940. 
If Contents: pigments, oil painting, tem- 
pera painting, grounds for oil and tem- 
pera, water color, pastel, mural painting, 
issue] | chemistry, conservation of pictures. Con- 
- tains an excellent annotated bibliography. 
1ique 
MEDER, JOSEPH 
URE 2D} DIE HANDZEICHNUNG. Vienna, 
tio, 1933 Schroll, 1923. 2 edition. 353 illustrations. 
trated. This book, already mentioned under 
fessiont Composition,” contains a section on the 
techniques of drawing. 
MOREAU-VAUTIER, CHARLES 
TEACE THE TECHNIQUE OF PAINTING. 
Chap London, Heinemann, 1912. Preface by 
on Etienne Dinet. Plates in color and half 


tone. 


Includes oil, water color and pastel. Dis- 
cusses underpainting. 
‘ATIONS EVANS, JOAN 


7. 150 

tables. TASTE AND TEMPERAMENT. New 
York, Macmillan, 1939. 48 half-tone il- 

ind tra lustrations. 


the light! The scope of the book is indicated by 
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the subtitle: “A Brief study of psycho- 
logical types in their relation to the visual 
arts.” The author states: “—this relation 
between the perceiver and the thing per- 
ceived is subject to a double variation: 
not only the works of art that are found 
beautiful, but also the men who per- 
ceive them vary to a degree that discon- 
certs the philosopher.” The author adopts 
the definitions of Jung: “I use extravert 
and intravert as Jung originally defined 
them: the extravert as the man for whom 
objective facts and external happenings 
are the all important factors in life, and 
the intravert as the man for whom the 
significance of the object lies not in itself 
but in his own interpretation of it. I sub- 
divide these categories according to the 
pace of their reaction .. .” (p. 30-31.) 
The qualifying words for the relative pace 
of perception are “quick” or “slow.” Thus 
the four types distinguished are: slow 
intravert, quick intravert, slow extravert, 
and quick extravert. 

The author states his aim clearly; “... 
of every man to discover what works of 
art he truly admires, and duty of every 
educationist to set him on the right path 
of discovery.” (p. 109). 

The author gives a clear, concise state- 
ment of all the important classifications 
of man including the philosophers Plato, 
Kant, Heller, Wundt, Fourier (1849), Klea- 
ges (1929), Spenger (1928), as well as the 
psychologists Rosanoff (1920), Dupre 
(1925), Kretschmer (1934), Jung (1927), 
and Makenzie (1937). 

The author states: “Generalizations on 
the relation between the perceiving and 
the perceived cannot profitably be made 
without ... study and classification of the 
perceiving man.” 


MUNSELL, ALBERT H. 


A COLOR NOTATION, AN ILLUS- 
TRATED SYSTEM DEFINING ALL 
COLORS AND THEIR RELATIONS BY 
MEASURED SCALES OF HUE, VALUE 
AND CHROMA. Boston, Illis, 1905. 7th 
edition 1926. 


Includes charts and courses of study ar- 
ranged for teachers. Contains a glossary 
of color terms taken from the “Century 
Dictionary” The term “chroma” is used 
as a synonym for “intensity.” 


WENGENROTH, STOW 


MAKING A LITHOGRAPH. London, 
Studio, 1936. “How to Do It” series.” 


15 plates after photographs of a litho- 
grapher at work. 16 plates after the work 
of Manet, Daumier and others. 


6. Books on Art Education 


The history of art education in the pub- 
lic schools, universities and “fine” art 
academies may be summarized from two 
works, listed below. 

The history of art education in the 
public schools of the United States may be 
traced, briefly, from Whitford’s book. In 
1821, at Boston, W. B. Fowle first intro- 
duced art training in the public schools. 
In 1860, Massachusetts was the first state 
to introduce art training as part of the 
general school program. In 1876, at the 
Philadelphia Centennial, the work of the 
Massachusetts public schools created a 
general influence on American public 
school art teaching. In 1893, at the World’s 
Fair, Chicago, the work on view showed 
the beginnings of the use of color in 
public school art education. The work 
shown in 1904 at the World’s Fair, Saint 
Louis, revealed a tendency toward design 
for the arts and crafts. The public school 
art exhibitions in 1907, at the Jamestown 
Exposition, showed a tendency toward in- 
dustrial art design. The work shown in 
1915, at the San Francisco and San Diego 
Expositions, revealed the tendency toward 
professional, or vocational, industrial art 





design, and placed the emphasis on the 
few pupils having special talent. In the 
work shown in 1927, at the Convention of 
the National Education Association, the 
emphasis had shifted, and the art train- 
ing was based on a program to meet the 
needs of the average students with or- 
dinary ability as well as those with tal- 
ent. Today the trend is toward art ap- 
preciation for the entire student body in 
a non-professional sense. 7 

The recent history of art education in 
the universities and “fine” art academies 
may be traced in the volume by Keppel 
and Duffus. These authors conclude: “It 
is possible that in due season the univer- 
sities will absorb most of the art schools, 
just as they have absorbed most of the 
schools of medicine and law.” 


ART EDUCATION: AN ANNUAL DE- 
VOTED TO THE PROBLEMS OF ART 
EDUCATION. New York, Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University, Fine Arts 
Staff, 1935. 
Includes: L. T. Hopkins, “A Point of 


View in Art Education”; H. R. MacDon- 
ald, “Art Appreciation in the New York 
City Schools”; A. Young, “Art Teacher 
Today.” See also the volume for 1937. 


BECK, WALTER 


SELF-DEVELOPMENT IN DRAWING 
INTERPRETED BY THE GENIUS OF 
ROMANO DAZZI AND OTHER CHIL- 
DREN. New York, Putnam’s, 1928. About 
100 illustrations. 


Wilford S. Conrow writes: “He points 
out that the system ... in almost univer- 
sal use in the art departments of our 
public schools fails to conform to the 
natural cycle of child development and 
therefore tends to kill in those forced to 
comply with such training the promise of 
distinguished achievement in the visual 
arts.” An extraordinary study showing by 
a series of illustrations after the work of 
two children, one the son of a sculptor 
named Dazzi, and the other a boy named 
“James,” how the former with no other 
training than a congenial environment 
developed his powers, and the latter, con- 
ditioned by both secondary and normal 
school training declined slowly but sure- 
ly until his talent flickered out. The au- 
thor investigates the causes for the de- 
leterious effects of the art training to 
which “James” was exposed and states: 
“Two men, Pestalozzi and Fenelosa 
are chiefly responsible for the conditions 
we face today ... The first had no art 
perception whatever, the second was pos- 
sessed of insight into the subtly artistic to 
an unusual degree but he was not a 
creative artist.” 

[To be continued] 





ARTISTS’ CANVAS | 
CLOVER BRAND* 


Linen and Cotton 


TIME Tested 












Als 


CANVAS PANELS 


Ask Your Dealer 
Write for Samples 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
110 West 31st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of 


CLOVER BRAND PRODUCTS 
* Registered 


Where to Show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


Athens, Ohio 


OHIO VALLEY OIL AND 
SHOW, Apr. 1-21, Ohio 
to residents of Ohio, West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky. 
Media: oils and watercolors. Prizes. Entry 
ecards due: Mar. 7. For entry cards and 
data write Dean Earl C. Siegfried, College 
of Fine Arts, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. 


WATERCOLOR 
University. Open 


Austin, 
TEXAS FINE ARTS 
INTERNATIONAL, opening Mar. 1, 
bet Ney Museum. Open to 
dia: prints and drawings. No fee. Prizes, 
jury. Due date of entries: Feb. 15. For en- 
try blanks and details write Lona Wilson, 
Secy., Ney Museum, Austin, Tex. 
Chicago, Hil. 
SWEDISH-AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION, 
Jan. 30-Feb. 20, Club Woman’s Bureau, 
Mandel Bros. Open to all artists of Swed- 
ish descent. Fee: $1 membership. Media: 
All. Entry cards due: Jan. 16. For com- 
plete data write Mae S. Larsen, Exhibi- 
tion Committee, 4437 N. Francisco Ave., 
Chicago, Il 


Texas 

ASSOCIATION’S Ist 
Elisa- 
all artists. Me- 


Decatur, Hl. 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
ILLINOIS ARTISTS, Feb. 21-Mar. 14, De- 
catur Art Institute. Open to residents of 
central Illinois. Prizes. Jury. Media: oils, 
watercolor, prints and drawings. Entry 
ecards due: Jan. 22; work due: Feb. 5. 
For information write Mrs. Louis Chodat, 
Secretary, Decatur Art Institute, Decatur, 
Il. 


Ist OF CENTRAL 


Jackson, Miss. 

MISSISSIPPI ART ASSOCIATION ANNU- 
AL, Feb. 1-28, Municipal Art Gallery. Open 
to all American artists. Fee: $1.00 for non- 
members. Medium: oil. Entry cards due 
Jan. 20. Prizes. Jury. For details write 

Mrs. John Kirk, Secy., 927 N. Jefferson St., 

Jackson, Miss. 

Lowell, Mass. 

ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL 

EXHIBITION Open the year 
round at Whistler’s Birthplace, an art 
museum, to all professional artists. Six to 
eight weeks’ exhibition. Fee: $1.50 plus ex- 
penses. For information write: John G. 
Wolcott, Chairman, 236 Fairmount St., 
Lowell, Mass. 

New York, N. Y. 

76th ANNUAL AMERICAN WATERCOLOR 
SOCIETY, Mar. 24-Apr. 14, National Acad- 
emy Galleries. Open to all artists. Media: 
watercolor and pastel. Jury. Prizes. Fee: 
$1 membership. Receiving date: Mar. 15. 
For details write Exhibition Secretary, 
American Water Color Society, 1083 Fifth 


Ave. 

BOMBSHELL ARTISTS GROUP 2nd AN- 
NUAL, Jan. 4-16, at the American-British 
Art Center. Open to all artists “who pro- 
duce progressive work.”” Fee: $2 member- 
ship. All media. For further information 
and entry blanks write to Arthur Silz, Sec- 
retary, 224 E. 12-St.; N. Y. C. 

NATIONAL ASSN. OF WOMEN ARTISTS 
18th ANNUAL, Apr. 5-24, American Fine 
Arts Gallery. Open to members. Mediums: 
oil, watercolor, black & white & sculpture. 
Fee: $1 per exhibit. Jury. $1,500 in prizes. 
Works due: Mar. 29. Miss Josephine Droege, 
Nat’l Assn. Women Artists, 42 W. 57th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

4th ANNUAL MINIATURE PRINTS AN- 
NUAL, Jan. 13-Jan. 27. National Academy 
of Design. Open to all artists. Fee: $2 for 
non-members. Prize. Jury. Entry card due: 
Dec. 17; work due: Dec. 23. For further 
data write John Taylor Arms, 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ETCHERS 27th 
ANNUAL, Jan. 13-Jan. 27, National Acad- 
emy of Design. Open to all artists. Fee: $2 
for non-members. Media: metal plate me- 
dium. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due: Dec. 
17. Prints due: Dec. 23. For details write 
John Taylor Arms, 1083 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

ACADEMY OF ALLIED ARTS GROUP 
SHOW, Feb. 4 to March 1, at Academy of 
Allied Arts. Open to all artists. Media: 
oils and watercolors. Last day for return 
of entry cards, Jan. 23. For data and 
entry cards, write Leo Nadon, Director, 
Academy of Allied Arts, 349 West 86th 
Street, New York. 

Norfolk, Va. 

ist ANNUAL OF CONTEMPORARY VIR- 
GINIA OIL PAINTING, Jan. 10-31, Mu- 
seum of Arts and Science. All original oils 
by living Virginia artists not previously 
exhibited eligible. Jury, prizes. Entry cards 
due Dec. 17. For cards and further infor- 
mation write Mrs. F. W. Curd, Chairman 
of the Prize Bureau, 724 Boissevain Ave., 
Norfolk, Va. 
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AMERICAN 
LEAGUE 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
15th AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHY ANNU- 
AL, Jan. 22-Feb. 12, Print Club. Open to 
all American artists. Entries due: — 15. 
For further data write Mrs. C. F. Craw- 
ford, Print Club, 1614 Latimer St., Phila. 


FINE ARTS CENTER 5th ANNUAL RE- 
GIONAL, Apr. 10-May 15, Parkersburg 
Fine Arts Center. Open to residents and 
former residents of West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio and Pennsylvania. Media: oils, 
watercolor. Entry fee: $1.00 for each class. 
Jury, prizes. Entry cards and work due: 
Apr. 1. For details write The Parkersburg 
Fine Arts Center, 317—9th St., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

33rd ANNUAL, ASSOCIATED ARTISTS OF 
PITTSBURGH, Feb. 11-Mar. 11, Associ- 
ated Artists of Pittsburgh. Open to mem- 
bers. Media: oils, watercolors, prints, 
sculpture, crafts. No fee. Jury. $1,200 in 
prizes; $1,000 in purchases. Entry cards 
due: Jan. 11; work due: Jan. 20. For fur- 
ther information write Earl Crawford, As- 
sociated Artists of Pittsburgh, 222 Craft 
Ave., 13, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Portland, Me. 
EXHIBITION, 

Mar. 28, at L. D. M. Sweat Memorial 

Museum. Open to all artists. Media: oil, 

watercolor, pastel. Entry cards due: Feb. 

6; works due: Feb. 13. Fee: $1. For full 

information write L. D. M. Sweat Me- 

morial Museum, Portland, Me. 


San Francisco, Calif. 

SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION’S 
PRINT & DRAWING ANNUAL, Mar. 7- 
Apr. 4, San Francisco Museum of Art. 
Open to all U. S. artists. Media: all prints 
& drawings... No fee. Jury. Entry cards 
due: Feb. 5; work due: Feb. 11. Prizes. 
For data write Mrs. Evelyn Eck, Registrar, 
San Francisco Museum of Art. 

SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION'S 
WATERCOLOR & PASTEL ANNUAL, 
May 4-June 1, San Francisco Museum of 
Art. Open to all U. S. artists. Media: wa- 
tercolor, gouache, tempera on paper, pas- 
tel. No fee. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due: 
Apr. 8; work due: Apr. 13. For further 
information write Mrs. Evelyn Eck, Reg- 
istrar, San Francisco Museum of Art. 

Springfield, Mass. 

SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE ANNUAL, 
Feb. 7-28, Springfield Museum of Arts. 
Open to members. Media: all. Jury. $305 
cash prizes. Fee: Annual $3 membership. 
Cards due: Jan. 26; entries due: Jan. 28. 
For further information write Helen Knox, 
129 Sumner Ave., Springfield, Mass. 

Syracuse, Ind. 

JURIED SALON, Jan.-Dec., Wawasee Art 
Gallery. Open to all artists. Media: oils, 
watercolors, pastel, etchings. Cash prizes. 
Fee: $5, payable before Jan. 15. Last date 
for entry: Feb. 15. For further data and 
entry blanks write F. E. Marsh, Director, 
Wawasee Art Gallery, Syracuse, Ind. 

Washington, D. C. 

WASHINGTON SOCIETY’S 52nd ANNUAL, 
Jan. 15 to Feb. 14, Corcoran Gallery of 
Art. Open to members and residents of 
District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia. 
Media: oil, sculpture. Jury. Medals & cash 
awards. Fee: $1 for non-members. For 
entry cards write Garnet W. Jex, Secre- 
tary, Society of Washington Artists, 6010 
20th St., N., Arlington, Va. 


Competitions 


3rd ANNUAL M. GRUMBACHER NATION- 
AL SCHOLASTIC AWARDS. Open to all 
American High School students. Cash 
awards and scholarships. Jury. Media: oil. 
For entry blanks write M. Grumbacher, 
470 West 34th St., New York City. Can- 
adian participants write to 179 King Street, 
West, Toronto, Ontario. 


ARTS & CRAFTS CLUB ANNUAL 
BERSHIP COMPETITION. Feb. 26-Mar. 
27. Prize: $250. Media: paintings or sculp- 
ture. Jury. Work due Feb. 23. For full 
data write Arts & Crafts Club, 712 Royal 
Street, New Orleans, La. 

COMPETITION FOR MURAL DECORA- 
TION OF THE RECORDER OF DEEDS 
BUILDING, Wash. Seven murals based on 
specific themes dealing with the Negro’s 
contribution to America. Prizes total 
$5,600. Open to all American artists. Clos- 
ing date: Mar. 1. Jury. For full data write 
to the Section of Fine Arts, Room A-29, 
Old Auditorium Building, 1900 E. Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

NATIONAL SOAP SCULPTURE COMMIT- 
TEE’S 19th annual soap sculpture competi- 
tion. Closing date: May 15, 1943. Procter 
& Gamble prizes totaling $1,120. Distin- 
guished sculpture jury. For full data write 
National Soap Sculpture Committee, 80 E. 
llth St.. New York City. 

SPRINGFIELD MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
COMPETITION FOR LIBRARY MURAL 
based on any one of four themes and 
carrying an award of $4,500. Open to all 
artists of the United States, Canada and 
Mexico. Closing date: May 24. Jury. For 
full data on subject matter, size, entry 
blanks, etc., write to Springfield Museum 
of Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass. 


60th ANNUAL Feb. 28 to 


Art 


MEM- 


A new HOTEL 


AWAITS YOU 
in New York 


Towering 27 stories above fash- 
ionable 57th Street, the Henry 
Hudson Hotel is an ideal residence 
where you may enjoy unequalled 
advantages with unusual economy, 
Three popular priced restaurants, 
Luxurious lounges. Music studios, 
Sun decks. Swimming pool and 
many floors exclusively for women. 


* 


1200 Rooms with Bath 


DAILY—Single, from $2.50; 
Double, from $3.50 


WEEKLY— Single, from $12.75; 
Double, from $17.00 
Special Floors and Rates for Students 


Jobn Paul Stack 


RAC LAER A ORDER IEW I POCA EOI ED 


°3 as 


a 


a 


easy as this! 


At New York’s Grand Central Terminal © 
just toss your bag to a porter and say 


“Hotel Roosevelt” . . . He'll escort you 
through our private passageway, direct 


to the Roosevelt lobby . . . Time-saving ~ 
convenience and complete. comfort ... ~ 


Satisfying meals . 
with bath from $4.50. 


A 25% Reduction on 
Room Rates to Service Men 


HOTEL 
Ro 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
AAADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Attractive rooms” 
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